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The Little Swamp Fox 

A TALE OF GENERAL MARION AND HIS MEN 


By GEN. JAS. A. GORDON 


CHAPTER 1.—The Siege of Charleston. 

The American people have passed through the 
Centennial years of their great Revolutionary 
War. The great deeds of their-ancestors in their 
struggle for liberty are again revived in historical 
panorama, and the hearts of ail true Americans 
swell with emotions of pride as they recount them. 
Perhaps at no time during that long and eventful 
struggle did the cause of the patriots seem more 
hopeless than it did in the year 1780—over one 
hundred years ago. In that year the theater of 
war drifted southward. Sir Henry Clinton the 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in Amer¬ 
ica, had resolved to subjugate the Carolinas. 
Leaving the Hessian General, Kuyphausen, in 
command at New York, he sailed southward on 
Christmas day, 1779, with the main body of his 
army, and landed on the Georgia coast in January. 
Early in February he took up his line of march 
toward Charleston, then the chief city of the 
South. He was very slow in his movements, and 
the patriots resolved on a stubborn resistance. 
They flew to arms, constructed earthworks, and 
filled up the decimated ranks of General Lincoln’s 
little army. 

In the city of Charleston were many families 
of wealth and refinement, the majority of whom 
were patriots; but there were many friends of 
King George among them—Tories, who hated 
them worse than the British troops themselves 
did. Two parties divided the people of the Caro- 
linas—the loyalists, or Tories, as the patriots call¬ 
ed them, and the Whigs. The Whigs were the 
patriots, and between them and the Tories there 
was much bitterness of feeling. When Sir Henry 
Clinton approached Charleston the Tories became 
jubilant, and actively aided him in divers ways. 
The patriots were correspondingly depressed, but 
they prepared to fight, nevertheless, and worked 
day and night to complete the defenses of the city. 
Reinforcements arrived almost daily, and the 
hopes of the patriots rose to the highest pitch 
General Woodford came to their assistance with 
seven hundred Virginians, and reported several 
other bodies of troops on the way. But suddenly 
the British commander sent out Colonel Tarleton, 
that fierce rider of the invaders, to cut off those 
detachments ere they could join the patriots in the 
doomed city. Several were either cut to pieces or 
captured. Then, to complete the destruction of 
the hopes of the Whigs, Sir Henry Clinton drew 
his lines around the city, cutting off every com¬ 


munication with the outside world. Soon after 
that Lord Cornwallis arrived from New York with 
three thousand fresh troops, and joined his com¬ 
mander jn his attack on Charleston. 

They demanded the surrender of the city, but 
General Lincoln, the stern old hero, refused for 
the third time, and the rain of shot and shell com¬ 
menced. Among the defenders of Charleston was 
a young man by the name of Robert Singleton, a 
son of one of the wealthiest patriots in the city, 
and connected with several aristocratic families in 
the State. Young Robert was just twenty-one, 
full of life, and strong of purpose, and one of ths 
bravest of the many brave patriots in Lincoln’s 
army. On several occasions he had performed 
such signal service to the patriot cause, that the 
Tories had marked him as a doomed man when 
the British army could give them the power to 
wreak their vengeance on him. On the night of 
the 9th of May, 1780, just after he had. for the 
third time, refused Sir Henry’s demand to surren¬ 
der, General Lincoln sent for young Robert to 
report immediately at his headquarters. He has¬ 
tened back with the messenger, as time was pre¬ 
cious and danger lurked everywhere. Two hun¬ 
dred cannons shook the city with their thunder all 
through the night. General Lincoln, on seeing* 
him, quietly arose from the table where he had 
been listening to the reports from the officers all 
along his lines, and motioning him to follow led 
the way into another room. ‘Young Robert fol¬ 
lowed, and the general closed the door behind him 
and locked it. 

■‘Robert Singleton,’’ he said, in a low tone of 
voice, ‘T have sent for you because I know- I can 
trust you even to the death.” 

“L es, general,” replied Robert, his face flushing 
with patriotic pride, “my country can call me to 
my death at any time." 

“I hope she will never do so, my dear young 
friend,” said the brave old hero, ‘‘for your father 
is my friend; but she will require at your hands 
such a perilous undertaking that the shadow of 
death wall follow you all the way like a specter of 
fate.” 

“Yet I will undertake it without a moment's 
hesitation, general,'’ was the reply of the brave 
youth. “Only show me the path you would have 
me tread, and-” 

“Yes—yes. I knew you would. Listen, Robert 
Singleton. The enemy have received such rein¬ 
forcements that further resistance is useless. We 
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shall be compelled to surrender the city into their 
hands." 

'‘Surrender!” and young Singletton started as if 
stung to the quick. 

“Yes, or die in the ditches.” 

“Then let us die, general!” 

“No—our country would then lose our services 
forever. She is entitled to our services, and we 
are in all honor bound to live for her as long as 
she has need of us. Sir Henry has sent Tarleton 
to scour the country between the Santee and Pe- 
dee rivers, and cut off the detachments that are 
hastening to our assistance. Several have already- 
been cut off. Huger and White have been dispersed 
to the four winds. Others have fallen into their 
clutches if not warned. Somebody must go hence 
and give them warning. Marion and Sumter are 
on the Santee calling the patriots to arms. Go 
to them and tell them to seek to destroy Tarleton 
instead of aiding me. I will give you no writing 
of any kind, as the chances of capture are so 
great it would be signing your death warrant to 
do so.” 

“When shall I start, general?” 

“To-night—right now. You must not even go 
to your home. I will see your father myself and 
tell him where you have gone. Say nothing to a 
living soul of what I have said about the- situ¬ 
ation.” 

Robert Singleton bowed his head in deep 
thought for several seconds, and then asked: 

“Will you bear a letter to a friend of mine, 
general?” 

“Certainly—you can write it there,” and he 
pointed to a small table on which were scattered 
writing materials. The young man sat down and 
wrote on a half sheet of paper: 

“My Darling Harriet.—I am going away on a 
perilous mission. We may never meet again in 
this life. If so, believe me when I say that for 
you and my country I die; my whole heart is 
thine, and my last thought will be of you. But 
something tells me I shall live and clasp thee to 
mv heaz-t again. Till then, farewell. 

"Robert.” 

This he handed to General Lincoln unsealed, 
saying, with a blush on his manly face: 

“This is to go to Miss-, on-street, 

to whom I am engaged.” 

“I understand, sir,” said the general, clasping 
his hand. “It shall be sacredly delivered by my 
own hand.” 

“Thanks. Now, one more question, can I take 
my servant Pompey with me ? ” 

“Yes, if you think it safe to do so.” 

“Safe! General, that negro would die for me 
at any moment.” 

“Then take him along, by all means. Where is 
he now?” 

“Outside with my horse.” 

“Ah! You will have to leave your horse be¬ 
hind you,” said the general. “He would be taken 
from you by the enemy.” 

“Yes—yes,” murmured Robert, with a sigh. 
“Stay or go they will get him. But I have a 
thoroughbred upon the plantation, if they have 
not already taken him,” and then, after a pause 
of some minutes, he remarked: “I shall have to 


change clothes, and pretend to be a Tory in 
order to get through their lines.” 

General Lincoln told him he could arrange his 
plans to suit himself. 

“Then good-by, general," said Robert, extend¬ 
ing his hand, which the old hero grasped as 
tears glistened in his eyes, and the next moment 
young.Singleton passed out on his perilous mis¬ 
sion. 


CHAPTER II.—“Pomp.” 

“Pomp,” said the young soldier to his servant, 
as he reached his horse, a gallant chaz-ger, “let 
the general's orderly have the horse and then 
come with me.” 

Pomp looked at his young master in no little 
surprise. 

“Yer ain't done gone an’ sol' im, Marse Rob¬ 
ert?" he asked, reproachfully, as he relinquished 
the noble animal to the orderly. 

“No, Pomp,” replied his young master. “The 
general will take care of him till we come back. 
Cozne along.” 

“Whar you gwine, Marse Robert?” 

“Pomp, we are going away—through the 
enemy's line,” replied Robert, in a low whisper. 
“Do you want to go with me?” 

“De Loz-', Marse Robert!” exclaimed the faith¬ 
ful fellow, “didn’t ole missus say, sez she,‘Pomp, 
yer take keer ob my hoy, an’ don’t yer let ’im 
git hurt.’ ‘Ob course I won’t, missus, an’ I won’t.’ 
Go ’long wid yer, Marse Robert! Pomp go wid 
yer.” 

“Remember, then, Pomp, that you are not to 
say a word to a living soul about our trip. We 
are to be Tories, you know, when we get into 
the enemy’s lines.” 

“Golly, Marse Rob, it makes Pomp sick to 
tink o' dat." 

“Think of what?” 

“Ob playin’ Tory.” 

“Oh, that’s the science of war, Pomp, Play 
sharp games ozi them and whip them any way you 
can.” 

“Yes, dat’s so, Maz-se Robert,” assented Pomp, 
who was as great a rebel as America ever had, 
slave as he was. “I know how to fool 'um, yah— 
yah-” 

“Hush! You’ll attract attention!” cautioned 
his young master. “We must make haste to get 
away as soon as we can. Look out thez-e!” 

“Golly, Marse Robez-t, yer is-” 

Pomp did not finish the sentence. A bom- 
shell from the enemy’s mortars fell in the street 
near them and exploded with terrific effect. Pomp 
threw himself flat on the ground,- following his 
roaster’s example, and thus escaped instant de- 
stz-uction. Fragments of shell flew in every di¬ 
rection, damaging houses on both sides of the 
street, and creating a panic among the inhabit¬ 
ants. Robert Singleton arose from his recumbent 
position and looked around for Pompey. In the 
darkness and smoke he could not see him. 

“Pomp!” he called. “Pomp!” 

A groan answered him. 

“Pomp, are you hurt?" 

“Hush, Marse Robert,” said Pomp, feebly. 
“Pse dead, shuah,” 
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"Well, if you are, you are the first dead man 
I ever heard talk. Where are you hit?” and he 
followed the sound of the black’s voice to find 
him lying at full length on his back. 

"1’se blowed all ter pieces, Marse Robert. Tell 
ole missus dat-” 

“Here, get up, quick! I hear another shell 
coming.” 

Pompey sprang to his feet with the agility 
of a eat, unu got behind his young master. Rob¬ 
ert laughed. 

"You promised my mother to take care of me, 
did you, Pomp?” 

“Marse Robert, dem bumbusters kill poor nig¬ 
gers jes’ like white folks. Ugh! golly, but dat 
war a buster!” 

“Well, come along before another gets after 
you. I want to go to Ben Hayden’s and change 
clothes with him.” 

They hurried through several streets, and final¬ 
ly stopped before the door of an humble cottage. 
A feeble old lady opened the door in response to 
Singleton's rap. 

“Is Ben at home, Mrs. Hayden?” Robert asked. 

“Yes—come in, Robert,” and the old lady took 
him by the hand, and pulled him inside, as though 
she feared danger lurked without, and slammed 
the door to, leaving Pomp standing outside in the 
dark. 

Pomp knew his duty to his young master, and 
remained on the doorstep to await his reappear¬ 
ance, whiling away the time watching the course 
cf the bombs as they mounted high in the starlit 
heavens and dropped into the doomed city. He 
had been sitting there not more than ten minutes, 
when two men crept from behind a corner of the 
house and motioned to him to follow them. 

“No, sah,” said Pompey. “I stays heah." 

One of them grabbed him by the collar and at¬ 
tempted to jerk him off the steps, but the garment 
gave way, and the next moment Pompey had no 
collar to his coat. 

“De deuce!” hissed the plucky negro, “I’se 
pwine ter butt yer fo’ that, shuah!” and plung¬ 
ing forward, he planted his head against the 
man’s stomach with such force as to send him 
rolling into the middle of the street. The second 
man ran to the assistance of the first, but ere 
he comprehended the danger Pomp had given him 
a butt that sent him rolling in a heap over his 
friend. 

“Yah—yah—yah, I'se a Whig nigger, I is!” 
laughed Pomp, butting the first man again as 
he attempted to rise to his feet. “You’se don’t 
want to do nuffin’ wid me. Look out dar— 
bump! I tole yer so!” and the second man went 
over again, knocked completely out of time. 

Just as he was about to run into the first one 
again, he Happened to look up, and saw the burn¬ 
ing fuse of a shell heading in his direction. Now, 
Pompey didn’t mind bullets much, but shells and 
cannon-balls he dreaded above all things. In¬ 
stead, therefore, of butting his unknown assail¬ 
ant again, he darted away, and threw himself 
against the door of the Hayden cottage, which 
gave way with a crash just as the shell exploded 
in the middle of the street with a tremendous re¬ 
port. Pomp fell his full length on the floor, and 
the family sprang up from their seats, thinking 
the shell had struck the house, and glared at the 
terror-stricken negro. 


“Bress de Lor’!” murmured Pompey, rolling 
over and raising- himself to a sitting posture, 
“dat bumbuster didn’t cotch me noder.” 

Shrieks and groans now came from the street, 
and Singleton and young Hayden hastened out 
to see from whom they came. 

“Dat’s dem, Marse Robert,” said Pompey, fol¬ 
lowing close to where lay the two men who had 
attacked him, mortally wounded. 

“Who, Pomp?” Robert asked, turning to his ec¬ 
centric, but faithful servant. 

“Dem Tories what was a-watchin’ Marse Ben’s 
house. Golly, but I butted ’em like a ram goat!” 

Ben Hayden brought a light and held it above 
the two dying men. He recognized in them two 
of his bitterest enemies; Tories who had fre¬ 
quently sworn to hang him for a traitor. 

“Water—water!” gasped one of the dying 
men. 

Ben Hayden hastened into the house and 
fetched a cup of water which he held to his lips. 

“You sought my life, Joe,” be said, “because 
I was true to my country. You die at the hands 
of the soldiers of your king. I forgive you all 
the injury you have done to me." 

“Curse you, Ben Hayden!” cried the dying 
Tory. “But for that nigger you would have been 
in my fix.” 

“Git away dar, Marse Ben!” exclaimed Pomp. 
“I’se gwine fo’ to butt ’em again!” and the in¬ 
dignant African placed himself in the position 
of a belligerent goat. 

“Hold on there, Pomp,” said his master. “He’s 
done for, I guess.” 

In a few minutes more the two vengeful Tories 
were dead. 

“Now I must leave you, Ben,” said Robert 
Singleton, grasping the hand of his friend. 
“When I return I will bring your clothes back.” 

“Never mind about the clothes, Bob,” returned 
Ben, grasping his hand. 

“Good-by, Marse Ben,” and Pomp followed close 
on the heels of his young master. 

Under cover of the darkness master and serv¬ 
ant wended their way on foot towards the patriot 
lines, the master disguised as a common country¬ 
man, and the servant in his usual dress. They 
were not long in reaching the lines of then- 
friends, where they were not recognized by any 
of the soldiers. Watching his opportunity, Single- 
ton slipped away in the surrounding darkness, 
and a moment later Pomp followed. 

Now we are in for it, Pomp,” said Robert. “We 
will soon be among the redcoats. My name is to 
be Robert Bingham, you know.” 

“Yes, Marse Robert, dat’s yer ole uncle's name. 
I won’t forget dat.” 

“Come along, then, and keep your eyes and 
ears open.” 

Very soon they came near enough to the British 
lines to hear the tread of the sentries. They 
crept forward on hands and knees, and watched 
their opportunity to slip past the guard. On get¬ 
ting into the lines they at once proceeded to 
mingle with the many Tories, who, in citizen’s 
dress, were moving about, watching the bom¬ 
bardment cf the doomed city. Of course, they 
were not noticed under any circumstances, and 
in a short while they were moving toward the 
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real- of iae ur,..y, v, nere they found little dif¬ 
ficulty in pasting into the country beyond. 

“That was much easier done than I dreamed 
of,” commented Singleton, as he struck up a brisk 
walk up the road that ran along the banks of the 
Ashley river. 

“Yah—yah—yah!” chuckled Pomp, greefully; 
“fool dem redcoat sogers dat time-” 

“Close that big mouth of yours,” almost hissed 
Singleton, as he saw the dark forms of several 
men approaching him along the road. 

"Balt, there!” came the command, in a hoarse 
voice. 

“I>e Lor’!” gasped Pomp, in utter consterna¬ 
tion. “What dat, eh?” 

“Oh, it’s a blasted darky!” contemptuously re¬ 
marked the redcoat, letting the butt of his musket 
fall heavily to the ground. 

“Run, Marse Robert,” whispered Pomp, and 
the next moment he shot past his young master, 
bent half-way to the ground, and struck the red¬ 
coat in the stomach with his head, sending him 
rolling into the dust of the road. 

Quick as a flash of lightning, Singleton saw that 
Poir.p had precipitated a conflict, and that flight 
was his only hope of safety. He sprang into the 
bushes on the roadside, just as five muskets were 
fired at him. The bullets whistled harmlessly 
around him, yet he pressed forward into the 
woods, halting at the distance of a hundred yards 
or more to see if he was pursued. 


CHAPTER III.—The Little Swamp Fox. 

Instead ol sounds of pursuit, young Singleton 
heard sounds of conflict out in the road where he 
had left Pomp and the British soldiers. After the 
volley that had been fired at him he heard two 
or three loud grunts in quick succession as 
though some man had run against, something, and 
had the breath knocked out of him. 

“Ugh!” grunted another. 

“Oh. lord!” groaned a third, “won’t some of 
you bayonet the goat!” 

“Whoop! I’se a bumbuster!” yelled Pomp, and 
the noise that came to the ears of Singleton con¬ 
vinced him that Pomp was engaged in conflict 
with the five soldiers. 

“That rascal will get killed,” he muttered, and 
started back toward the road to aid his reckless 
servant. 

Just as he peeped out of the bush he saw Pomp 
butting a stalwart soldier in the stomach while 
two others were trying to bayonet him. Two 
others were lying on the ground, knocked com¬ 
pletely out of time. 

“Go it, Pomp!” cried the brave young hero, 
darting out into the road, seizing a musket be¬ 
longing to one of the prostrate soldiers, and 
charging upon the two who were after Pomp. 
His presence caused the two soldiers to drop their 
muskets and take to their heels; a moment later 
Pomp’s head collided with the stomach of the 
third one. doubling him up like a jack-knife. 

“Hi, Marse Robert!” he cried, “stick um wid de 
bayonet." 

“I su» render!” gasped the soldier. 

“Me, too,” cried another 


“Blame shame!” cried the other, who proved 
to he a sergeant. 

“You surrender, though?” Robert asked, pre¬ 
senting a bayonet at his breast. 

“Yes, of course I do. you infernal rebel!" was 
the surly reply. 

“De Lor’, Massa Robert!” cried Pomp. “Lemme 
butt um onct mo’,” and ere Singleton could pre¬ 
vent him, Pomp plunged forward with his whole 
weight, striking the sergeant, who was sitting 
on the ground, on the back of the neck with his 
iron-like head. 

The sergeant rolled over as though struck by 
a cannon. 

“Dat fotched him,” said Pomp, picking himself 
up. 

The sergeant never moved after falling over. 

“Gather up those muskets, Pomp,” said Single- 
ton, “we must get away from here.” 

Pomp gathered up four muskets and took the 
cartridges from the prisoners. In taking the 
cartridges from the sergeant he noticed that he 
lay very still. He took him by the hand and 
tried to lift him up. He was as limber as a wet 
rag. 

“Golly, Marse Robert!" he exclaimed, “him 
dead as a door-nail.” 

“Sorry you hit him so hard,” said Robert. 
“Come on,” and taking one of the muskets from 
him, he plunged into the forest again, leaving 
the dead sergeant and the two soldiers in the 
road together. 

“He—he—he!” chuckled Pomp, as he followed 
close at his heels, “butt um dead! Don’t call um 
rebel no more—he—he—he!” 

“You use that head of yours too freely, Pomp,” 
said Robert. 

“He—he—he!” chuckled Pomp, “had head, 
Marse Robert. Can’t do nuffin' wid it—he—he— 
he!” 

After going several miles through the woods 
they came out into a small settlement road, which 
Pomp at once recognized as one that led to the 
Singleton farm up on the right bank of the 
Ashley river. They hurried forward, tired as 
they were, anxious to reach the farm where they 
would find horses and arms belonging to the 
family, and came in sight of the house just as 
day began to break. The overseer and his wife 
were surprised to see the young master and his 
bodyservant come in loaded down with five mus¬ 
kets. Robert hastily explained the situation to 
the overseer, who, like himself, was Whig in his 
principles, and then asked for Selim, his favorite 
Arabian horse. 

“He is all right,” said the overseer, “hut I 
don’t think I can keep him long, as several at¬ 
tempts to steal him have been made lately.” 

“Saddle him and Arrow at once,” ordered 
Robert. Have you heard anything of Colonel 
Marion lately?” 

“I heard that he and Colonel Horry were up on 
the Santee yesterday.” 

“Then I can find him," and the young man said 
no more, though the overseer sought to draw 
cut of him something pertaining to the situation 
in Charleston. 

“Give us some breakfast and we'll be off,’’ said 
Robert, in response to the questions of the over¬ 
seer. 
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After breakfast Robert mounted Selim, a mag¬ 
nificent Arabian, and Pomp took possession of 
Arrow, another fine animal, which Robert’s father 
had bought for his own special use. They were 
regarded as the swiftest horses in that section 
of the State. At a word the two animals dashed 
off at tremendous speed, leaving a cloud of dust 


behind them. 

"Whoopee, Marse Robert!” cried Pomp. I se 
jes’ a-flyin’.’’ , , „ 

"Don’t fly off, then, and break your neck,’ said 


his master. 

Pomp was a good rider, and the two made 
splendid time for ten miles, after which they 
checked up to allow the horses to recruit their 
wind a little. No detachments of the enemy had 
penetrated that section of the country, so our 
hero met with no obstacles in his journey. Night 
came on as he approached the Santee river. They 
had ridden many miles that day. They halted 
at a house and inquired as to the whereabouts 
of Colonel Marion. 

“Don’t know,” was the blunt reply of a man, 
who came to the door and eyed him suspiciously. 

“Have you heard nothing of him the last day 


or two?” 


“No. Not a word.” 

“Anything of Colonel Peter Horry?” 


“No.” 

The man was evidently, afraid to tell what he 
did know, so Robert rode on till he met a party 
of a dozen men drilling in the road. 

“Golly, Marse Robert!" cried Pomti. “If dem 
is Tories, I’se gwine fo’ ter butt ’em!” 

“Just behave yourself and wait till I ask you 
to butt,” replied his master. “They are Whigs.” 

So it proved. They surrounded Robert and 
asked who he was and where he came from. 
Robert recognized Colonel Peter Horry, after¬ 
wards a general, and hailed him. 

“Robert Singleton, as I live!” exclaimed the 
impetuous fighter, grasping him by the hand. “I 
thought you were with Lincoln in Charleston." 

“So I was till last night. I am sent by General 
Lincoln to Colonel Marion." 

“General Marion,” said Horry. “He has been 
promoted.” 

“Glad to hear it. It ought to be so with you, 
too, colonel. Where can I find him?” 

“In the swamp, of course,” replied Colonel 
Horry. “You must gee him at once, I suppose?” 

“Yes, immediately.” 

“Then I will take you to him,” and the brave 
partisan officer, who soon became General Mari¬ 
on’s right arm in the terrible struggles that soon 
fallowed, turned to get his horse. 

“We will all go,” said another, anxious to hear 
the news from the doomed city; and the entire 
party proceeded to accompany them to the rendez¬ 
vous of the great partisan leader of South Caro¬ 


lina. 

After going a mile or so they entered the great 
swamp of the Santee. They had to dismount and 
lead their horses, such was the difficulties in the 
way of progress. In an hour they reached an 
open place, which was an island surrounded by 
water, mud and heavy swamp growth, where a 
guard halted them. Colonel Horry gave the re¬ 
quired word, and the party passed into the lines. 

“General,” said Colonel Horry, leading Robert 


Singleton into the presence of General Marion, 
the famous Swamp Fox of the Santee, “this is 
Bob Singleton, from Charleston.” 

Robert and General Marion eyed each other in 
silence for nearly a minute. The young man 
glanced at the famous partisan from head to 
foot. He was below the middle stature, lean and 
sworthy. His body was well set; counterance 
steady, nose aquiline, high forehead, and black 
and piercing eyes. He was then nearly fifty years 
of age, and capable of enduring great fatigue. 

“When did you leave Charleston?” the great 
general asked. 

“Last night, general.” 

“What proof did you bring of your identity 
and truth-?” 

“None. General Lincoln said it would be my 
death warrant to give me any writing for you. 
He said you would know my father, and Colonel 
Peter Horry here knows me personally.” 

“I will stoke my head on his honor, general,” 
said Colonel Hcrry. 

“Come into my tent,” said General Marion, 
grasping Robert’s hand in his, and leading the 
way to a tent, left Colonel Horry to order every 
cne else away, that nothing might be overheard. 

After the two were seated in Marion’s tent 
Robert gave him the message Lincoln had sent 
him. Robert told him he would assist him in any¬ 
thing he could do, and also offered the services 
of Pompey. Marion accepted them, and placed 
them at Colonel Horry’s command. Several pris¬ 
oners had lately been taken by Marion's men, 
among them being Tom Belden, a notorious Tory, 
who held a feud against John Hastings, a Whig, 
and member of Horry’s command. 

Colonel Horry came to Robert later in the day 
and asked him if he would like to have command 
of a company, and that Marion and he (Horry) 
had been talking on the subject. Robert said he 
would be delighted with such a command, and 
Horry told Robert to take Captain Conyer’s quar¬ 
ters for the night, as that officer had left the 
camp on a reconnoitering tour with his company. 
When Robert retired to Conyer’s quarters he 
found it simply a huge tree under which the gal¬ 
lant captain slept. 


CHAPTER IV.—Pompey as a Forager. 

All through the night young Singleton heard 
the hooting of owls, the answering whip-poor- 
wills and occasional shrill whistles, all of which 
told that Marion’s men were on the alert, and 
the sons of liberty were ready for the foe. He 
slept until sunrise, when he awoke, to find that 
Captain Conyers’ detachment had returned from 
their night ride with several prisoners, and many 
long, upright saws, which his men had taken from 
saw-mills. These the blacksmiths in camp were 
already cutting up into swords. The ring of 
their hammers and files was heard on all sides; 
everybody was busy. Some were grooming their 
horses; officers were burnishing their weapons, 
mending their clothes, or preparing a simple 
breakfast. Good-natured remarks and many a 
hearty laugh were heard all around him. Men 
were returning from the deep recesses of the 
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swamp every minute or two, bringing fish, frogs, 
terrapins, or something else to prepare for a 
breakfast. 

One man had captured an immense green- 
headed bullforg, which he had brought in alive 
to present to General Marion. The hind legs of 
a builforg have long been considered a delicacy 
fit for kings to eat, and was .therefore, hightly 
prized. By some means or other the frog escaped 
from his captor and started in tremendous leaps 
for his native swamp again. 

“Ketch ’im—ketch ’im!” cried the patriots, 
giving chase with all speed. 

The cry alarmed the whole camp. Men and 
officers flew to arms, thinking some sudden sur¬ 
prise by the enemy had taken place. But the 
frog continued his leaps, clearing over ten feet 
at every bound, his ragged pursuer, hatless, 
coatless, and with a hungry glare in his eyes, 
(■training every nerve in his body to catch up with 
him. The others soon saw the cause of the cry, 
and a roar of laughter went up from them. They 
joined in the chase with hearty good will, and the 
leaping delicacy was surrounded. Pomped caught 
him on the fly, and with a despairing croak the 
poor frog yielded up the ghost. 

Pomp cut a long cane, and sharpened one end 
of it very sharp, and then sallied out into the 
swamp, disappearing from sight. The faithful 
negro knew his business. He had caught frogs 
in the swamp around the old plantation, and 
knew just how it could be done. Creeping about, 
he would watch patiently for them to appear, 
either in the water, or on the banks or logs. Then, 
pointing bis cane spear, he would impale them on 
it by a thrust which seldom missed. Then cutting 
off the legs—the only portion desired—he would 
throw the dead bodies into a certain place where 
the water was shallow, until he had cast in the 
bodies of it least, a dozen large ones. 

"Pat’ll fetch dem turtles,” he muttered, as he 
hunted about for more frogs. He was successful, 
and soon had as many as he could conveniently 
carry. 

On going back to -where he had thrown the 
legless bodies of the frogs, he was gratified at 
seeing several large turtles there. They were 
big, ugly fellows of the snapper family, whom the 
scent of the frogs’ blood in the water had attract¬ 
ed to the spot. 

“lie—he—he!” chuckled Pomp. “Pat’ll make 
dem sogers grin. Turtle soup!” 

He leaped down into the shallow water and 
landed four of the largest ones on their banks 
upon the hank in less than half a minute. These 
he secured as best he could, and started back to 
the camp, having as much as he could well carry, 
as the ftfur turtles alone weighed nearly a hun¬ 
dred pounds. Just as he entered the clearing and 
came in sight of the first group of men cooking 
their breakfast, he shifted one of the turtles, 
throwing him over his shoulder with his head 
hanging down. The turtle, not liking the position, 
threw out His head and snapped. The snap 
caught a portion of Pomp’s leg. Down went the 
ether three turtles with a thump, the frogs’ legs 
flew in a dozen directions, and the tail of the 
snapper was released, so that he hung only by the 
grip he had taken on his captor. 

‘TTgh! Ow, de Lor’ hab marcy!” roared Pomp, 
dancing around with the. thirty-pounder clinging 


to him. “Let go dar! Whoop! Oh, Lor* Marse 
Robert! Ugh—o-o-o-o-oh!” 

His frantic yells and grotesque actions set the 
camp in a roar, and several hundreds crowded 
around him to see the end of it. Unable to with¬ 
stand the pain any longer, Pomp laid down and 
rolled over and over, tearing himself loose from 
the pertinacious turtle, leaving a portion of his 
trouser leg in his mouth. 

“Oh, Marse Robert!” he cried, pressing a hand 
on his wound, “he done chawed me all up, shuah!” 

On examining the wound Robert found that the 
turtle had pinched a small piece of meat out of 
him. But all of a sudden Pomp darted away from 
him, crying out: 

“Drop dem! Go 'way, dar! Dey is my legses!” 
and the next moment he commenced to butt furi¬ 
ously right and left, a party of men who were 
busy gathering up the frogs’ legs, which he had 
dropped when he felt the snap of the snapper. 

Some half dozen of them were sent rolling over 
in the grass ere they were aware of his presence. 

The men around him j elled and laughed them¬ 
selves hoarse: even General Marion ran forward 
to see what the trouble was. 

“Drop dem legses!” Pomp yelled, as he dropped 
a patriot. “Dey is mine, an’ Pse a-huttin’! Heah 
dat?” and giving chase to a patriot who had 
started to run away with a dozen frogs legs. 

But Pomp overtook him, and gave him a butt 
that sent him clear out 'of sight under the dark 
waters of the swamp- with a tremendous splash. 

“Now youse fotch dem legses back wid yer!" 
cried Pomp, standing on the bank and looking 
down into the water. 

Scores of men rolled in convulsive laughter on 
the ground, and Pomp went away, shaking his 
woolly head in anger to gather up his turtles, 
giving up the frogs as lost altogether. The work 
of sword-making went on day and night. Men 
and horses came in hourly, for Tarleton, the fierce 
British rider, was sweeping through that section 
like a whirlwind, and the patriots looked to the 
Swamp Fox to meet and drive him back. His 
men were not drilled soldiers, but were the best 
partisan fighters the world ever saw; unerring 
riflemen, who were lighted to the swamps by the 
light of their burning homes. On the fourth night 
after young Singleton’s arrival at the camp of 
Marion, about midnight, the order to march was 
given, and in one hour the band of patriots, with 
the famous Swamp Fox at their head, left the 
swamp to the owls and whip-poor-wills to go in 
search of the enemies of their country. 


CHAPTER V.—Pomp’s Capture. 

His commander not being ready for him. Rob¬ 
ert Singleton rode with the gallant Colonel Horry, 
determined to be on hand in any fight the Swamp 
Fox might pick up. 

“Do you know where we are going, colonel?” 
he asked, as he rode by his side. 

“No; nor does any other man in this command 
except the general,” he replied. “But you may 
rest assured that he does. He’ll give us a fight as 
sure as the sun rises.” 

“I am glad of that. A good blow now would 
have good effect.” 
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"Yes, I think so, too. Where is your man 
Pomp?” , _ 

'‘Re’s afoot somewhere with the men. Can t 
ride yet, you know. That turtle nipped him 
badly.” 

“Poor fellow, he'd better have stayed at the 


swamp." 

“He wouldn’t do it. But he can keep up; never 
tires." , 

So it proved. Pomp kept up with them with 
the greatest ease. Just about daylight they came 
in sight of the smoldering fires of the Tory camp, 
of which the Swamp Fox had received informa¬ 
tion from his scouts. 

“Ah there they are," said Horry, as soon as he 
saw the campfires. “We have met them sooner 
than 1 expected. They are Tories.” 

The word went from mouth to mouth that, the 
hated Tories along the Santee were before them. 
The men grasped their weapons, their eyes flash¬ 
ed, lips compressed, and they stood ready for the 
work of death. Colonel Horry was sent around 
to the south side to prevent escape by that route, 
and Robert Singleton, armed with a heavy saber 
and a brace of pistols, went with him. 

“Ah, we shall have a hard fight with them,” 
said the brave partisan. “We are between them 
and that swamp back there.” 

“How many men have you on this side? Rob- 


asked. 

“Eighty, and every man a hero,” was the reply. 

The next moment'a volley from the other side 
was poured into the camp of the sleeping Tories. 
Their guards were shot down or cut down at the 
same time, and Marion’s men rushed in to finisn 
the work. The Tory captain was a daring, des¬ 
perate character. He sprang to his feet and ral¬ 
lied his men around him. The patriots pressed 
them so hard that they slowly retreated toward 
the spot where Colonel Peter Horry and his brave 
men were concealed awaiting them. 

“Down with the wretches! Kill the Tones, 
yelled Marion’s men, as they poured a leaden hail 
into their midst. „ . „ , 

“King George! King George forever! yelled 
the daring Tory leader. 

“Stand up and fight for him, then!” cried the 
brave Captain Conyers, dashing forward and 
crossing swords with him. 

The Tory leader was no match for Conyers in 
swordsmanship, and in less than one minute his 
weapon was sent flying through the air. 

“Splendidly done!” exclaimed Robert, who wit¬ 
nessed the combat by the light of the campfires. 

“But he hasn’t got him yet," remarked Colonel 


nun). 

Half a score of Tories made a dash at Conyers 
to cut him down, but the heavy swords of the 
patriots, made from saws by their rude black¬ 
smiths, dealt terrible havoc on all sides. The 
dash of steel, mingled with fierce curses, filled the 
forest. The bitterness of partisan hate raged in 
all its fury, and single combats between personal 
enemies took place all around. Men clutched each 
other’s throats, and hewed and hacked each other 
to death. Finally the heavy broadswords of Ma¬ 
rion’s men began to tell, and the Tories were 
driven back on Horry’s men, 

“Now, men, let ’em have it!” cried Colonel 
Horry, and the neext moment they poured a deadly 
fire that laid low about twenty of the Tories. 


Ti en, without waiting for further orders, the 
patriots dashed forward with their heavy swords, 
and struck right and left. 

“Quarter! quarter!" cried the now terrified 
Tories, throwing down their arms and dropping 
upon their knees. 

“Yes, there’s quarter for you, Joe Lathers!” 
cried a patriot, whose house had been burned down 
by Lathers, at the same time killing the Tory by 
a tremendous sweep of his sword. 

Colonel Horry and Robert dashed in and did all 
they could to stop the slaughter. The patriots 
seemed wild with rage. 

“Burned my house, did you ?” cried one, cut¬ 
ting down a Tory. 

“Killed my boy, did you?” cried another, thrust¬ 
ing a sword through a kneeling body. 

“Run my wife and children to the swamps, eh?” 
screamed a third, cutting savagely right and left. 

“Kill ’em all!” chorused a dozen voices. 

“We surrender, we surrender!" cried the Tories, 
on all sides, and at last General Marion himself 
rushed forward, sword in hand, and commanded 
his men to desist. 

Marion’s men never disobeyed him. He was a - 
man of few words. They loved him for his dar¬ 
ing, his tender heart, and gentle ways in camp. 
They loved him because he was a lion in battle. 
They fell back clutching tightly their drenched 
weapons, yet hissing deadly hate at the hated 
Tories. A death-like stillness reigned over the 
bloody scene for a few minutes, broken only by 
the groans of the wounded. Suddenly a voice in 
the woods in the back of the camp was heard, fol¬ 
lowed by grunts and groans and curses. 

“Oh, I’se a brack nigger, eh! Youse'll be 
braeker’n me when 1 gets froo wid you, yer old 
Tory! I’se de swamp goat what runs wid de 
Swamp Fox! Ugh! Take dat! How you like 
dat? Cuss Pomp agin an’ 111 butt yer bref outem 
youse!” 

The patriots knew Pomp was butting a Tory 
to his heart’s content, and scores of them seized 
torches and rushed over to see the fun. To their 
astonishment and delight they found that Pomp 
had intercepted the Tory leader as he was trying 
to escape, and butted him to utter helplessness. 
Pomp stood over the prostrate Tory, shaking his 
head at him as would a goat, watching to see him 
rise high enough to receive another thump. But 
the. man had got enough. 

“That’ll do, Pomp,” said Robert, and Pomp 
stepped back to allow the patriots to secure the 
prize. 


CHAPTER VI.—The Oath of Heroes. 

The victory over the Tories on Lynch Creek 
spread terror up and down the Santee for several 
days, and the Whig families had a little respite 
from their depredations. But almost on the heels 
of the victory came the news of the fall of 
Charleston and the surrender of General Lincoln 
to Sir Henry Clinton, with the whole Southern 
army. General Marion feared the effect on his 
men, and sought to keep them busy in order to 
divert their minds. His was now the only Amer¬ 
ican armed force in the State, and it seemed utter 
folly for him to contend against the conqueror. 
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But the indomitable patriot resolved to carry on 
the war as long as he could muster a man. He 
called his officers around him, und told them 
frankly that Charleston had fallen, and that his 
was now the once force of patriots in the Caro- 
linas. "But,” he said, “all is not lost. We will 
hide in our swamps by day, and go forth by night 
to smite their small parties as they forage. Help 
will eventually come from the North. Will you 
stand by me? 1 ’ 

The brave patriot officers to a man drew their 
swords, and raising their points above their heads 
till they almost touched, cried out with one voice: 

"We will, to the end!” 

"Thank you, gentlemen,’’ said the hero, his face 
lighting up with a smile. “We’ll strike a blow for 
liberty before the sun rises. Go to your men and 
have them ready to move at midnight.” 

The officers turned away to rejoin their men; 
but the general called to Robert Singleton to come 
with him a moment. 

“You are a fast rider, Mr. Singleton, and a good 
soldier. Here is your commission as a captain. 
I can give you but thirty men now. When you 
have a chance to pick up recruits, do so.” 

“Thanks, general,” said Robert, taking the 
commission. “I shall try to deserve your confi¬ 
dence. Where shall I find my men?” 

"Colonel Horry will show them to you.” 

Robert took leave of the Swamp Fox and has¬ 
tened to find Colonel Horry. 

“Yes,” said the partisan, “here they are,” and 
taking him to a body of men who were ragged, 
dirty, and very poorly armed, said: 

"Men, here is your captain, Robert Singleton. 
He will have the swamp goat for your protection.” 

The men greeted him with good-natured cor¬ 
diality, and laughed at the colonel’s hit at Pomp. 

“Now, my men,” said Robert, “we are to go to¬ 
gether to death or victory. Let us get acquaint¬ 
ed so that we may know each other, and then 
swear to stand together as long as a Briton or a 
Tory curses the soil W’ith his presence.” 

The ragged heroes crowded around and took 
his hand, giving him their names, and swearing 
death to all the Tories they could catch. They 
were willing to show quarter to British soldiers, 
but not to Tories—such is the bitterness of an 
internecine war. 

“We are to go out to-night. Have you all got 
horses ?” 

“Yes,” was the response. 

“How many rounds of ammunition have you?” 

They counted, ranging from two to seven each. 

“That’s short, but our swords will do the work. 
Be ready to move at the moment.” 

Robert then got acquainted with his lieuten¬ 
ants, and soon was the idol of his men, for they 
saw that he was a good fellow and full of fight. 
At a signal the little command glided away out 
of the swamp, romp, being now able to ride his 
horse, went with them, armed like a regular sol¬ 
dier. The patriots were glad to have such a faith¬ 
ful arm in their midst. A notorious renegade by 
the name of Barfield had been gathering Tories 
up on the Santee, for the purpose of overawing 
the Whigs, and finally joining Tarleton in his 
raids on the plantations on the Santee and Pedee 
rivers. Marion’s scouts had brought him word 
that Barfield was gathering his men at a certain 


mill, and the wily Swamp Fox resolved to surprise 
him ami break up the gathering. 

He ordered his men to keep perfectly quiet on 
the march, and, but for the occasional breaking 
of a twig, or the clatter of hoofs on portions of 
hard earth, they could not have been beard fifty 
yards. They moved swiftly, determined to reach 
and Strike the enemy before the sun of day should 
betray their presence. Their celerity of move¬ 
ment brought them upon the Tories just at day¬ 
light. The Tory guards fired upon them and re¬ 
treated, with the Whigs at their heels pouring 
leaden hail into them at every step. Barfield 
made a brave resistance, but he could not rally 
his men in the confusion that followed, and in a 
few minutes they fled, leaving over half their 
number dead, wounded or prisoners. Again did 
Colonel Horry and Captain Singleton have to 
exert all the authority they possessed to save the 
Tories from the vengeance of their men. 

“Colonel Horry!” cried an old, gray-head Whig, 
“there is the man who butchered my two boys in 
cold blood! Let me kill him, and then you may 
have me shot!” 

“No—no, Grayson,” said Colonel Horry, shak¬ 
ing his head, “because men violate the usages 
of-” 

"Usages!’’ screamed the old patriot, maddened 
at the sight of the murderer of his two sons. 
“Die, murderer!” and bringing his heavy broad¬ 
sword down on the villain’s head. “Now shoot 
me, Colonel Horry,” he said. “I have disobeyed 
orders.” 

“No, Grayson," said Horry, tears in his eyes, 
grasping the old man’s hand. “I cannot blame 
you, but I could not give my consent for you to 
kill him, you know. He deserved just what he 
got." 

“Hurrah for Horry!” yelled the men, for they 
knew the brave officer sympathized with them in 
their sufferings and thirst for vengeance. 

Barfield escaped, and joined Tarleton with a 
small remnant of his command. Tarleton at once 
set out to chastise the wily Swamp Fox; Marion’s 
scouts brought word of the pursuit. 

“To the swamp!" was the order, and the patri¬ 
ots dashed forward, entering the great swamps 
of the Santee, going through water that left no 
traces behind them. 

There did Marion strike, dodge and elude in the 
terrible partisan warfare he was waging in the 
name of Liberty. 


CHAPTER VII.—On the Warpath. 

We now come to the darkest days of the Revo¬ 
lution in the South. With the fall of Charleston 
and the loss of Lincoln's army the hopes of the 
Whigs sank to the lowest ebb. The little force of 
Marion was too small to confront the well-armed 
and trained legions of Britain. Tarleton and Lord 
Rawdon over-ran the whole of Carolina, killing, 
burning, and plundering wherever they went. 
Cornwallis, who succeeded Sir Henry Clinton 
after the fall of Charleston, issued proclamation 
after proclamation to the people, offering pardon 
to all who would lay down their arms and take the 
parole or “protection" of the conqueror. Hun¬ 
dreds of patriots, thinking the cause of liberty 
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hopeless, accepted the protection, and were per¬ 
mitted to remain in quiet at their homes for a 
while. But as months rolled on, and Marion and 
Sumter and their daring followers kept cutting 
off small parties of the British troops, the British 
commander, feeling the need of more men, issued 
orders for all of those who had accepted paroles 
to come in and enter the service of King George 
and fight against their Whig neighbors. 

This hundreds refused to do, saying that if they 
must fight they would fight for their country and 
not against it. The result was that the people 
flocked to Marion and Sumter’s standard, and 
swore death to all traitors to the country. Anx¬ 
ious to strike a blow, and thus keep up his men’s 
spirits, General Marion at once set about dispers¬ 
ing the Tories that were organizing in his dis¬ 
trict. Major Gainey was commanding a large 
body of Tories at Brilton’s Neck, on the Pedee. 
The Swamp Fox resolved to attack him. He 
moved rapidly, riding all night, and struck their 
camp at daylight. The surprise was complete, 
and the contest but a short one. Captain Single- 
ton dashed in on them at the head of his men, 
and killed several ere they could fire a gun. A 
captain and a score of men were killed, and the 
rest dispersed. Major James, a brave patriot who 
had defied the British, signaled out Gainey, and 
challenged him to fight. But the wary Tory 
sought safety in flight, and the Whig pursued him 
a half mile into the very recesses of the great 
Pedee swamp. Twenty-four hours after this vic¬ 
tory Marion was again on the move, this time 
after Barfield again, who had gathered another 
force, and intrenched himself to await the onset 
of his wily foe. Marion never exposed his men 
unnecessarily. He knew it would not do to attack 
Barfield where he was, so he resolved to draw him 
out. 

"Take your men, Catain Singleton,” he said to 
Kobert, "and draw them out. Retreat toward the 
Blue Savannah, and I will take care of the rest.” 

Robert pushed forward with his men, and met 
the outposts of the Tories, with Whom he ex¬ 
changed a few shots. To his astonishment he 
heard his name called from the other side. 

“Stand where you are, Bob Singleton!” cried 
the voice, “and I’ll show you how traitors are 
punished.” 

“Come on, then!” returned Robert, and the next 
moment a young man in the uniform of a British 
captain dashed forward on horseback. 

"Ah, is it you, Charles Bailey?” exclaimed 
Robert. 

“Yes—we meet again, traitor, and you’ll never 
see Harriet Peyton again.” 

“Say you so! She preferrerd me to you, and 
so does death! Have at you, renegade!” 

Their swords clashed, and the sparks flew from 
them like a stream of fire; then their horses car¬ 
ried them beyond their reach. They wheeled and 
charged again with all the fury of jealous hate 
and passion. 

The rival forces rested in their saddles and 
watched the struggle for the hand of Harriet 
Peyton. Robert was able after a couple of feints 
to cut Bailey’s sword in two. Bailey then fired 
at Robert, cutting off a lock of his hair. The 
next instant the two forces were at each other, 
cutting and hacking away. The patriots were 
outnumbered three to one and were compelled to 


retreat to their swamp rendezvous. A few days 
later Marion emerged from the swamp and start¬ 
ed off in search ot the Tories, who were reported 
congregating at a certain place. The Tories were 
encountered and a fierce battle took place, with 
the result that the Tories were compelled to take 
shelter in the swamps, with half their number 
left dead on the field. 


CHAPTER VIII.—The Pipewoods’ Grocery. 

The victory of this onslaught had a very de¬ 
pressing effect on the Tories in that section. Many 
of them came in and wanted to join the Swamp 
Fox’s men. Some of them he received, some he 
rejected. Their general character was bad—too 
bad to be allowed to claim the name of Whigs. 
Soon after the battle the Whigs wanted to return 
to their families and look after them, as the 
Tories were now too much overawed to be of any 
particular danger. The reader will remember 
that Marion’s men were simply farmers along the 
Santee and Pedee rivers who flew to arms at the 
call of the Swamp Fox, fought without pay, and 
returned home to their families as soon as the 
danger was past. Hence, within a week after the 
last encounter Marion's force, instead of 
five hundred, did not amount to one hundred men. 
But they were within call. Two days’ notice 
would rally them around his banner again in the 
deep recesses of some swamp on the Santee or the 
Pedee rivers. But there were a few who had no 
homes to which they could return—those whose 
homes were within the British lines. Among 
those were Robert Singleton, Sergeant McDonald, 
and many others. 

“Sergeant,” said Robert to the brave sergeant, 
“would you like to go down to my father’s plan¬ 
tation with me? I am going to see how things 
are down there, and would like to have vou go 
with me.” 

“Yes, captain, I would be glad to accompany 
you, having no place else to go.” 

“Come on, then. We’ll make a strong team, 
with Pomp to watch for us.” 

Early the next morning they mounted their 
horses and left the great swamp, striking for the 
main Charleston road, recrossing the river at 
Nelson’s Ferry. On their way down the country 
they sang songs and made merry over every lit¬ 
tle incident, feeling in lively spirits, and stopped 
at a place where a man kept a sort of trading 
post or grocery store. There they halted several 
hours, saying nothing of their connection with the 
terrible Swamp Fox. Nearly a dozen men came 
in while they were there, and asked many ques¬ 
tions as to their destination. Sergeant McDon- 
ald was a man of prodigious strength, and a very 
devil in a fight. One of the men around the gro¬ 
cery asked him where he was from. 

“Halifax,” he replied. 

“Yer don’t say, now!” exclaimed the man. 
“Whar mout you be gwine, stranger?" 

“I want to go Heavenward,” replied the serge¬ 
ant, "but I’m afraid I’m on the wrong load.’ 

The man looked askance at his neighbor, and 
shifted his tobacco to the other side of his mouth. 

“Is there anything else you want to know about 
me?" the sergeant asked, after a pause. 
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“Be you Whig or Tory?” the man asked, a glit¬ 
ter in hia cold gray eyes that betrayed his feel¬ 
ings. 

“Oh, ho! That’s what you wanted to ask me 
all the time. Now, say, what are you, Whig or 
Tory?” 

“Oh, I ain’t nothing,” replied the man uneasily. 
“I'm neutral in this ’ere fight.” 

“Then keep your mouth shut, and don’t try to 
make men show their hands. Brave men don't do 
that way.” 

The man was dumfounded. He could make no 
reply. He walked away and held a whispered 
conversation with five or six men, all of whom 
went with him into the grocery, and drank deep¬ 
ly of the liquor sold there. Soon after they en¬ 
tered the grocery, one of them came out, and ap¬ 
proaching Robert, asked: 

“Are you a Whig or Tory, sir?’’ 

“What are you?” Robert asked, facing him, and 
looking daggers at him 

“That’s my business,” was the cool reply. “We 
want to know who and what you are.” 

"Well, that’s our business, and if you or any¬ 
body else puts a nose in said business, it will be 
smashed.” 

The man went back into the grocery, and in 
less than ten minutes a party of five came out 
together and approached our two heroes. 

“Surrender!” cried one who acted as leader of 
the party, presenting a pistol at McDonald’s 
breast. 

Quick as a flash the sergeant knocked up the 
weapon, and planted a blow between his eyes 
that stretched him senseless on the ground. Rob¬ 
ert served the one nearest to him the same way, 
and then drew his pistol and fired, wounding one 
of the others. In the twinkling of an eye McDon¬ 
ald knocked another one down, and was about to 
return to the first one, when Pomp dashed in with 
a whoop, and butted the last one into a cocked 
hat. Thus, in almost a second's time, the five 
men were placed hors de combat, and were pris¬ 
oners to the two daring strangers. The four that 
were down Pomp butted as fast as thoy attempted 
to rise, and the one wounded went back into the 
grocery, groaning and declaring that he was kill¬ 
ed. Robert and the sergeant laughed long and 
heartily as Pomp thumped the traitors unmerci¬ 
fully for some time, after which they mounted 
their horses and resumed their journey. 


CHAPTER IX.—The Midnight Capture. 

On being left alone by our heroes the Tories 
met in the grocery again and swore to follow and 
murder the two daring patriots in their sleep, 
while for Pomp, they vowed to burn him in a hol¬ 
low log. They followed Robert and the sergeant 
—all but the wounded one—keeping out of sight, 
until the sun went down behind the pines. Then 
they drew nearer and saw the patriots stop at a 
spring and prepare to encamp there. On the way 
two more had been added to the number of the 
pursuers, and the hope of crushing the two daring 
rebels rendered them bold and defiant. But they 
had sufficient respect for their prowess to prefer 
to attack them unawares—when they slumbered 
and slept. They dismounted and hid their horses 


in the woods, some distance from the spring 
where our heroes were. 

Night came on, and Pomp, with the prowling 
instinct so marked in his race, roamed about in 
the bushes in search of a persimmon tree, up 
which he hoped to find an opossum. Suddenly he 
heard a horse snort, and knew that it did not be¬ 
long to his party. Creeping through the bushes, 
he came across seven horses tied to swinging 
limbs, with no man in sight. He at once became 
suspicious, and hastened back to acquaint Robert 
and the sergeant with his discovery. 

“We are pursued, then,” said Robert, turning 
to the sergeant; “build a fire, Pomp, and then 
move the horses further down the branch.” 

Pomp lost no time in obeying his young master, 
and the horsgs were placed out of danger. Rob¬ 
ert and the sergeant then concealed themselves to 
watch results. In the meantime Pomp, fully of 
the belief that the strangers were Tories, crept in 
among the seven horses and hamstrung every one 
of them. It was nearly midnight when the serge¬ 
ant touched Robert’s arm and pointed at the face 
of a man peering through the bushes on the other 
side of the fire. 

“By George!” whispered Robert, as he gazed at 
the fellow’s face. “I believe it’s one of those fel¬ 
lows we met back on the road.” 

“Yes—they’ve followed us,” said the sergeant, 
a black scowl overspreading his face. 

One—two—three—four faces appeared, and 
then the whole seven emerged from the bushes 
and crowded around the smoldering embers. 

“They’ve gone!” growled one of them. 

Bang—bang! went Robert’s and the sergeant’s 
pistols, and down went two Tories, dead as her¬ 
rings. 

“Surrender, or you are dead men!” shouted 
Robert. 

“Yes—yes—don't shoot!” cried the five terror- 
stricken Tories, throwing down their arms; "we 
surrender!" 

“Hold up your hands, then!” 

They held them up. The sergeant took up 
their arms. They were tied hard and fast, and 
then the sergeant signaled out those whom he 
recognized as among those he had seen in the 
grocery. 

“You came to kill us, didn’t you?” he asked. 

“No,” was the reply. “We wanted to join you, 
and fight with Marion." 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the astonished ser¬ 
geant, “that’s the biggest and coolest lie this war 
has produced. I am pained at having to hang 
such a noble liar.” 

“What right have you to hang us?” the Tory 
asked, in alarm. 

“No right whatever,” was the reply. “We 
are poor lawless traitors to King George, who 
have forfeited our lives for rebellion. We are a 
law unto ourselves, and make it a law to hang 
Tories of your stripe wherever we catch them!” 

“You won’t hang us!” 

“Won’t we, though? We will either hang you, 
or let Pomp butt you to death. You have your 
choice,” and the sergeant’s face showed ho 
meant exactly what he said. 

“Pomp," said Robert, “can you butt a hole in 
that broad-backed fellow there?” 

“Yah—yah—yah!" laughed Pomp. “I’so 
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gwine fo' to butt him open! Yah—yah—yah— 
take keer, dar!” and the iron-headed black pre¬ 
pared himself for the terrible collision. 


CHAPTER X.—Mother and Son. 

As Pomp paused and leaned forward, as if 
gathering a full head of steam for the collision, 
the terrified Tory uttered a yell that sounded 
far and wide through the pines. 

“Hole him fas’!” cried Pomp, shaking his 
wholly head as a lion would shake his mane. 
“Take keer dar!" 

fhe Tory made a desperate effort to dodge» 
but the sergeant, who was as strong as two or¬ 
dinary men, held him securely, and Pomp struck 
him plump in the side, sending him all in a heap 
full ten feet away. 

“That was a good one, Pomp,” said the ser¬ 
geant, drily. “Try this one next,” and taking 
hold of another one, he held him until he too 
was knocked senseless by the iron-headed son 
of Ham. 

A third one was served the same way, and then 
Robert remarked: 

“See how still they lie. Go and see what’s the 
matter with the first one there, Pomp.” 

Pomp went up to where the first one lay, and 
turned him over on his back. 

“De Lor’!” he exclaimed, starting back, with 
astonishment depicted all over his black face. 
“Dat am a dead Tory, Marse Robert.” 

“The deuce you say! Well, that’s enough. I 
did not intend to go so far, sergeant.” 

“Pshaw, captain,” said the sergeant. “I have 
been six years in this war, and know something 
about these Tories. These fellows would have 
hung us, had we fallen into their hands, with as 
little care as if we were common horse thieves.” 

“I have no doubt of that sergeant, and I have 
long since sworn never to be taken alive by 
them. But I am not going to kill or hang every 
Tory that falls into my hands on that account.” 

‘‘What’ll you do with ’em, then?” 

“Swear ’em into the Continental service, and 
hang ’em if we catch ’em again,” was the reply. 

"I’ll take the oath," said one of them, quickly. 

“Oh, yes!” sneered the sergeant. “I never saw 
one of the breed that wouldn’t take the oath to 
save his neck. But we have to catch ’em before 
hanging afterwards." 

“I’ll take the chances of catching them again,” 
said Robert. 

He made them take the oath, and then tied 
them securely to saplings till morning, when he 
released them, and mounted his own horse to 
resume his journey. Late in the day our heroes 
reached the farm of the Singletons, and were 
welcomed by the overseer and all the blacks on 
the place. That night Robert and the sergeant 
slept in the same bed, with their weapons con¬ 
venient, in case of a sudden emergency. About 
midnight they were aroused by some one knock¬ 
ing at the door of their room. It was the over¬ 
seer. Robert knew his voice, and at once opened 
the door. 

“Your mother and a young lady have ar¬ 
rived,” said the overseer, in a whisper. 


"My mother!” exclaimed Robert, in the great¬ 
est surprise imaginable. “Why, she’s in Charles¬ 
ton!” 

“She is waiting for you downstairs,” repeated 
the overseer. 

Robert hurriedly dressed himself and hastened 
downstairs. Mrs. Singleton was waiting for him 
at the foot of the stairs, and clasped him to her 
heart. 

“My dear boy,” she sobbed. “I never thought 
to see j'ou again!” 

“My dear mother!” and Robert kissed her 
pale cheeks affectionately. “I am alive and well; 
but you—you are pale as death!” 

“I am tired from the long ride on horseback,” 
replied Mrs. Singleton, "but am better now since 
I have seen you with my own eyes.” 

“Where is father?” Robert asked. 

“He is in Charleston, closely watched by the 
enemy. They would not give him permission to 
leave the city.” 

“Did they give you a permit?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why did you leave the city?” 

"They reported you dead so often, and all the 
time vowing to kill you if they caught you, that 
I determined to come here and send some one in 
search of you.” 

“I am glad to hear that I have been trouble¬ 
some to them. Oh, mother, we have met and 
whipped them so often that I have a perfect 
contempt for them.” 

“Alas, I fear they are too many for us,” sighed 
the patriotic matron. 

“Not so, mother. General Marion, the Little 
Swamp Fox, has already met and conquered over 
ten times his own numbers. He whips them in 
detail, and is the greatest general in either 
army.” 

“I have heard of him, and would like to meet 
him. But who do you suppose came with me, 
Robert?” 

“I have no idea. Some one of your friends, 
though, of course.” 

“Harriet Peyton.” 

“Thank God!” fervently exclaimed Robert. 
“Where is she, mother?” 

“In the front room—come,” and Mrs. Single- 
ton led the way into the front room of the large, 
roomy house, where a tall, lovely brunette, camo 
forward to meet them. 

“Harriet!” 

“Robert!” and the lovers were clasped in each 
other’s arms, while the mother looked on with 
an approving smile. 

“Mother—Harriet!” cried Robert, “this is en¬ 
tirely unexpected—one of the happiest moments 
of my life.” 

“I didn’t expect to see you here,” said Harriet, 
blushing like a rose. 

“But you are glad you did, though, are you 
not?” 

“Yes, dear Robert,” and she laid her head on 
his shoulder. “You have grown stouter and 
handsomer.” 

“And you are prettier than ever,” returned 
Robert, kissing her. “I came here on a visit 
to-day, with the brave Sergeant McDonald, of 
whom you must have heard, as the British and 
Tories think him a very bad man.” 
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"Oh, yes, we have heard of him,” said Har¬ 
riet, "and also of a young rebel captain of 
Marion’s men whom they hate and fear.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” and the gallant 
young man kissed her again on her pouting lips. 

Mrs. Singleton then explained that Captain 
Bailey, of the British army, had annoyed Har¬ 
riet so much with his attentions that she begged 
to go with her, and Lord Cornwallis granted 
permits to both to leave the city. 

Robert's face assumed a dark scowl when he 
heard Bailey’s name mentioned. Robert spent 
a week at his home among his loved ones. One 
day Marion sent word to Robert that the Tories 
were gathering on the river below the planta¬ 
tion. The sergeant was consulted and a small 
force was raised in the neighborhod which was 
led against the marauders. They fell upon the 
Tories at night and soon dispersed them, leav¬ 
ing several dead behind them. Pompey and the 
iron-fisted sergeant were everywhere at once in 
the melee. 


CHAPTER XI.—Harriet Peyton’s Plot. 

The patriots spent the rest of the night on the 
field of victory, attending to their wounded, of 
whom there were five, and burying their dead. 
One only of their number had been killed, a mere 
youth. Brave men wept tears of sorrow over his 

f rave, and Sergeant McDonald vowed to kill ten 
ories to avenge him. A little after sunrise they 
started to return to the Singleton plantation, 
leaving a guard of ten men to take care of the 
wounded, whom they had placed in a house near 
the great swamp. 

It was late in the afternoon when they reached 
the plantation. Harriet Peyton saw them nearly 
a mile away, and hastened on horseback, to meet 
them. They saw her coming, and set up a shout 
of welcome. Her face was flushed with patriotic 
enthusiasm. 

“We have crushed the traitors!” cried the ser¬ 
geant. 

She leaned forward and clasped Robert’s hand 
in hers. 

"My brave hero!” she murmured. 

Robert’s heart was too full for him to speak. 
He pressed her hand in silence, and rode along 
by her side to the house. Expecting their re¬ 
turn, Mrs. Singleton had given orders for an ox 
to be slaughtered for them, and it had now been 
roasting several hours. The savory smell made 
the patriots realize how hungry they were, but 
they patiently waited until the order was given 
to eat. It was a feast the hungry, ragged heroes 
seldom enjoyed, and it may well be imagined how 
they applied themselves to the task before them. 

"Now, my men,” said Captain Singleton, after 
all had eaten, “well go and report to the Swamp 
Fox. He has work for us to do.” 

"Hurrah for the Swamp Fox,” and the welkin 
rang with the shouts of brave men for an absent 
leader. That evening Robert took leave of his 
mother and Harriet Peyton, and went in search 
of the Swamp Fox, who was somewhere in the 
Santee swamps. The stinging defeat at the 
Black Mingo aroused the British at Charleston, 
and it was resolved, once for all, to capture the 
Swamn Fox. and end his usefulness to the natriot 


cause. Tarleton, the scourge of the Carolina?, 
was given the task by Cornwallis, and he set out 
to accomplish it with a force much greater than 
Marion’s. 

But the wily Swamp Fox dodged about in the 
swamps of the Pedee and Santee rivers; now on 
his flank, then in his front, and next in his rear, 
until the fierce rider turned away in disgust to 
go in search of Sumter. The game Cock re¬ 
treated before his superior force and kept out of 
his way. Anxious to catch up with him, Tarleton 
left his infantry and artillery behind, and pressed 
forward with four hundred mounted men. Sum¬ 
ter's scouts soon ascertained these facts, and the 
Game Cock turned on him at Blackstock, on the 
bank of the Tyger river. Tarleton was sur¬ 
prised, but made a desperate stand, losing half 
his men, and escaping only by the fleetness of his 
horse. 

General Sumter himself was badly wounded, 
and had to be carried to North Carolina, leav¬ 
ing the Swamp Fox to contend against the whole 
British power in South Carolina. But the pa¬ 
triots now rallied around Marion. The cruelties 
of the British and Tories aroused the bitterest 
feelings, and they resolved to die, if die they 
must, with arms in their hands. Tarleton re¬ 
turned to his infantry with the remnant of his 
horse which had escaped slanghter at Black- 
stock’s place, and sent out small parties to forage 
and destroy. Captain Bailey was sent out with 
a company of mounted men, and he hastened in 
the direction of the Singleton plantation, sus¬ 
pecting that Harriet Peyton was there with 
Mrs. Singleton. He reached the plantation at 
sunset, and proceeded to pitch his camp there 
for the night. Harriet was the first to recognize 
him. 

“It’s Captain Bailey!” she said, turning a pal¬ 
lid face to Mrs. Singleton, “and he is coming 
to the house!” 

“We can do nothing, child,” said Mrs. Single- 
ton, “so we must he as polite as possible under 
the circumstances.” 

The door was opened by a servant in response 
to his knock, and Captain Bailey entered. 

“Good-evening, ladies,” he said, hat in hand. 
“I am very glad to meet you again. Didn’t ex¬ 
pect this pleasure.” 

“I am not glad to see you, Captain Bailey,” 
said Mrs. Singleton, “for I will know that the 
uniform you wear represents fire as well as the- 
sword.” 

“Not always, Mrs. Singleton. The enemies of 
the king deserve fire and sword together, hut 
under the circum-" 

“What do the enemies of one’s country deserve, 
Captain Bailey?” Harriet Peyton asked, inter¬ 
rupting him, her large, lustrous black eyes flash¬ 
ing fire. 

“The British Empire is my country, and 
London is the capital of it,!’ was the ingenuous 
reply. “I am fighting for my country.” 

“Then I hope you will hunt for men, not 
women, on whom to wage your war,” said Har¬ 
riet. “There is only one white man on this plan¬ 
tation, and he is the overseer.” 

“There are sinews of war on this plantation, 
though, which must be taken away or destroyed. 
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Captain Singleton gets horses and provisions for 
his men from this plantation.” 

“You mean to destroy this place, then, do you?” 
Mrs. Singleton asked. 

"There will he not much left of it when I 
leave,” he replied. “It is my duty to destroy all 
rebel property, madam.” 

“I have no right to expect a British officer 
to do otherwise,” she replied. “It is national 
character to turn helpless women out and burn 
down their dwellings.” 

“Your dwelling has not been burnt yet, Mrs. 
Singleton,” said the captain. “It is in Miss 
Peyton’s power to save it.” 

“Oh, then you will not burn us out,” said Har¬ 
riet, laughing pleasantly. “I am sure you would 
not send me homeless to the swamp.” 

Mrs. Singleton was surprised at her tone and 
manner, but said nothing at the time. Harriet 
asked the captain to remain to supper, and 
otherwise made herself very pleasant to him. 
She watched her opportunity to leave the room 
and go uptairs, where she hastily wrote on a 
small fly-leaf of a hook: 

“Come quickly. Bailey is here with his men.— 
Harriet.” 

This she folded up into as small a piece as 
possible, and went downstairs again. 

“Hannah,” she whispered, to one of the col¬ 
ored servants in the house, “tell Abe to bring 
in some wood for the fire.” 

Hannah gave the message to the stalwart 
negro man out in the kitchen, and in a few min¬ 
utes Abe entered the house with an armful of 
wood. 

“Abe,” whispered Harriet, slipping the tiny 
note into his hands, “take the best horse on the 
place and go in search of the Swamp Fox. Give 
that note to your young master and tell him to 
come here at once. If you bring him here before 
daylight I will buy you and set you free!” 

“Bress de Lor’, missus, I’se gwine right now!” 
whispered Abe, and he did pot stop even to 
kindle the fire. No fire was needed. In ten 
minutes A.be had eluded the guards, which had 
not yet been extended below the barns, and was 
speeding away up the river road in search of 
Marion’s men. Full of confidence in the negro’s 
sagacity, Harriet Peyton returned to the parlor, 
or front room, and proceeded to entertain the 
captain, to his infinite delight and the unbounded 
surprise of Mrs. Singleton, who was utterly at a 
loss to understand her conduct, 


CHAPTER XII.—Hand to Hand. 

While Captain Bailey was basking in the de¬ 
ceptive smiles of Harriet Peyton at the Single- 
ton plantation, her messenger to her lover was 
speeding northward as fast as horseflesh could 
carry him, in search of the Swamp Fox’s encamp¬ 
ment. Mile after mile was passed; he was head¬ 
ing for one of the old camps of the Whigs, where 
he hoped to find somebody who could give him 
the information he was in search of. 

He met several prowling parties on the way, 
and managed to ascertain whether they were 
Whigs or Tories. At last he Was peremptorily 


hailed and dismounted by several mounted pa¬ 
triots. 

“Who is he?” demanded an officer, riding for¬ 
ward. 

“Bress de Lor’, dat am Marse Robert!’’ ex¬ 
claimed Abe, breaking away and rushing up to 
his young master's side. “Read dat, Marse Rob¬ 
ert, an’ ride like lightning!” and he thrust the 
note into Robert’s hand. 

Captain Singleton was on his way to attack 
a Tory camp in another direction, hut he lost all 
thought of the Tories. 

“Follow me, men!” he cried, “and we’ll strike 
the redcoats before daylight!” and putting spurs 
to his horse he was off like the wind, leaving his 
men to follow. Mile after mile was spun out, 
and at last they were in the vicinity of the ene¬ 
my. They halted and left their horses in the 
woods near by, going forward on foot to sur¬ 
prise the hated foe. They found the beautiful 
flower garden full of horses, and the yard oc¬ 
cupied by British soldiers, who were slumbering 
as though there were no armed foes within fifty 
miles of them. Two or three sleepy-looking 
guards were moving lazily about on their posts, 
hut at a signal they were shot down, and then 
the slaughter commenced. The British were 
completely surprised, and had no time to form. 
They were shot down as they rose up from their 
blankets. Marion’s men were upon them, and the 
work of death was going on. Captain Bailey 
made desperate efforts to rally his men. Captain 
Singleton sought him, and Harriet Peyton rushed 
out of the house to encourage the patriots. 

“Bailey, you cowardly renegade!” cried Rob¬ 
ert, rushing forward to engage the British of¬ 
ficer in single combat, “defend yourself or die 
the death of a dog!” 

“Traitor!” hissed Bailey, turning savagely 
upon him, “you shall not escape me now!” 

“Cut him down, Robert!” cried Harriet Pey¬ 
ton. “I am yours if you do!” 

Fierce waged the battle. The brave patriots 
pressed the redcoats back until the two leaders 
were left alone in the yard engaged in a saber 
duel, with Mrs. Singleton and Harriet Peyton as 
spectators. 

Streams of fire flashed from their blades as 
they met. The shouts of victory from the pa¬ 
triots came back to the invader’s ear. 

"They fly—the cowards!” cried Harriet. 

The next moment Robert caught the lock on 
Bailey’s sword and sent it flying in the air. 
Bailey wheeled and took to his heels, running 
like a deer. 

“Catch him, Pomp!” cried Robert, too much 
exhausted to pursue, staggering toward the 
house. 

“Robert, my hero!” cried Harriet, rushing for¬ 
ward and throwing her arms about his neck. 
“Bravest of the brave, I love you! I am yours 
forever!” 

“My son—my son!” cried Mrs. Singleton. “Are 
you hurt?” 

“No, mother; give me some water.” 

Mrs. Singleton ran for some water. 

“Whoop! how yer like dat, yer ole redcoat?” 
yelled Pomp, down at the lower end of the gar¬ 
den, and Robert knew then that Pomp had cap¬ 
tured the daring British officer. 
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Several patriots now came up, and Robert 
ordered them to go down into the garden and 
prevent Pomp fmm butting Captain Bailey to 
death. Sergeant McDonald returned with seven¬ 
teen prisoners, and a few minutes later several 
patriots came up with Captain Bailey, a pris¬ 
oner, Pomp bringing up the near, grinning from 
ear to ear as he saw his mistress looking at him. 

“Pomp,” said Mrs. Singleton, as he stood under 
the glare of the torches which the victorious pa¬ 
triots now lighted, “I am proud of you. You 
shall be free when the war ends." 

“Captain Singleton," said Bailey, “1 am your 
prisoner—a prisoner of war.” 

“I am sorry for that,” replied Robert. “I had 
rather slay you in battle than make a prisoner 
of you.” 

“Our feelings are mutual,” said Bailey, dryly. 

“You are free to go where you please if you 
Will take your sword and fight it out with me!” 
angrily exclaimed the young Whig captain. “If 
I fall you will be free to go away—back to your 
masters!” 

The British captain would not do this, however. 

“Place a strong guord over the prisoners, ser¬ 
geant, and then carry our wounded into the 
house.” 

The brave sergeant obeyed. The wounded pa¬ 
triots amounted to thirteen. Seven were slain. 
Twenty-three British were killed, and forty 
wounded. The dead were buried in a field a 
quarter of a mile from the house. Sunrise found 
found the patriots ready to move again. A de¬ 
tachment were to "n northward with the pris¬ 
oners, and another to carry the wounded to a 
place of safety. Robert took an affectionate 
leave of his sweetheart and mother, and sprang 
into the saddle and dashed away, followed by his 
brave men. 

“Harriet,” said Mrs. Singleton, “I believe you 
sent for Robert.” 

“I did,” said she, blushing, “and told Abe if he 
brought his young master here before daylight 
I would buy him and set him free, and I will 
keep my word,” 

"You shall not, for I will give him his free¬ 
dom myself,” said the patriotic matron, "for he 
has well learned it. Oh, Harriet, I don't wonder 
that the British officers in Charleston hate my 
boy. He is every inch a hero. How grandly he 
fought 1” 

“Yes—yes, my hero he is,” and the happy 
maiden threw her arms around her prospective 
mother-in-law’s neck and wept tears of joy. 

After the defeat of Captain Bailey’s command. 
Captain Singleton pressed on to form a junction 
with Colonel Horry, who was making for the 
Wateree to break up a Tory camp there. On the 
way they met a messenger who was in search of 
the Swamp Fox with the news of the battle of 
King’s Mountain, where the British and Tories, 
under Major Ferguson, were utterly routed, with 
a loss of over eleven hundred men. After re¬ 
joining Colonel Horry, Captain Singleton took 
his place in his command, ready to strike wher¬ 
ever ordered. They struck the Tories on the 
Wateree and scattered them to the four winds, 
after which they returned to the high hilla of the 
Santee to await news from the Swamp Fox. 
General Marion was preparing to attack George 


town itself, a post he had long wanted to capture. 
He laid his plans well, penetrated the town, and 
drove the enemy into their barracks, where, as he 
had no artillery, they were secure. Had his 
orders been promptly executed, the enemy would 
have been cut off and captured; but he blamed 
no one, and retired unmolested, and went into 
camp at Snow’s Island. 

Snow’s Island was one of the favorite hiding 
places of the Swamp Fox, and is pointed out to 
this day with pride by the Carolinian^. It was 
surrounded by the waters of the Pedee river, 
Lynch’s and Clark’s creeks, and an immense 
swamp. It was difficult of access, easily guarded, 
and within striking distance of the enemy. The 
island was large, well stocked with cattle and 
all kinds of game, and therefore afforded suste¬ 
nance to the hunted Whigs who thus sought 
refuge there. It was about this time that an 
event occurred that caused such a bitterness to 
spring up between Tories and Whigs as to 
almost result in raising the black flag. General 
Marion had no children of his own. He had a 
nephew, Gabriel Marion, a brave youth and 
daring soldier. When out on an expedition 
with Captain Melton they met a superior force 
of Tories under Captain Barfield, and were de¬ 
feated. Young Gabriel Marion’s horse was shot 
under him and he was captured. 

One of the Tories recognized him, and such 
was the hatred they bore to the name of Marion 
they fell upon him and cut him to pieces in cold 
blood. The news of this inhuman deed caused 
terrible retributions to follow in rapid succes¬ 
sion. General Marion was grief-stricken, but 
he would not sanction retaliation. Shortly after 
Gabriel Marion’s death, a small party of Tories 
were captured. It was learned that they were 
his murderers. The officers tried to save them, 
but without avail. The infuriated patriots cut 
them to pieces. 

Soon after this, Lieutenant Gordon and a small 
party were surrounded at a house on Lynch’s 
Creek, by a party of Tories under Captain But¬ 
ler. Seeing no hope of cutting his way through, 
Gordon surrendered on favorable terms. But no 
sooner were their arms delivered up than they 
were murdered in cold blood. This dastardly 
deed aroused the lion in Marion. 

“Captain Singleton,” he said to the young 
Whig officer, “catch that man Butler and hang 
him! Pursue him till you either catch or drive 
him to the main army at Charleston.” 

“General, I will do my best,” replied Robert, 
and then hurried away to summon his men. 

Pomp and Sergeant McDonald were the first 
in the saddle, but the others were not slow to 
follow. In less than half, an hour after re¬ 
ceiving the order Robert and his men were pick¬ 
ing their way out of the swamp. The where¬ 
abouts of Butler were soon ascertained, and the 
patriot band pushed on after him. That reck¬ 
less’ Tory did not fear to meet him, as he counted 
on superior numbers and the terror of hia name. 
But while he was looking for the patriots in one 
direction. Robert struck him from the opposite 
side, and drove him full upon Sergeant McDonald 
and a determined band, who poured into him a 
withering fire that sent him reeling back upon 
Robert again. The patriots closed in upon them 
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and captured sixteen, after killing nearly half 
the entire force. Among the prisoners were 
Captain Butler and his lieutenant. 

"I am very glad to meet you, captain,” said 
Robert. ”1 came for you. I wanted to see you 
about the affair at Whitesbridge.” 

"That was unfortunate. I could not restrain 
my men.” 

“That was unfortunate, indeed,” said Robert. 
“I fear that my men are equally unruly. There, 
they are swinging up some of your men now.” 

The wretch gazed upon the scene with a pal¬ 
lid face. The patriots were hanging some of the 
prisoners whom they knew. 

“You don’t try to control them, captain,” said 
the Tory. 

"How was it with poor Gordon? Did you try 
to control your men there?” 

“Captain Singleton, I am a hard fighter,” said 
the Tory, “and have done your side much dam¬ 
age. You need all the good fighters you can 
get. I will join you on condition that the past 
be- 

"Stop right there, monster!" hissed Robert, 
with fiery indignation. “1 came out to catch and 
hang you, and hang you I will!” 

And in five minutes more the monster was 
swinging to the limb of a giant oak. 


CHAPTER XIII.—Pomp and the Sergeant. 

The terrible punishment meted out to the mur¬ 
derers of Lieutenant Gordon and his men was the 
beginning of the worst and darkest days of the 
war in the Cnrolinas. Both Whig and Tory ac¬ 
cepted the situation as a war of extermination, 
and a more merciless war was never waged, even 
among cannibals. Captain Singleton returned 
to Colonel Horry’s command below Snow’s Island, 
and awaited further orders from the Swamp Fox. 
The order soon came. It was to return to Snow’s 
Island, where he and others of that immortal 
band of heroes were to steal out under the silent 
stars and strike the quick, deadly blow to red¬ 
coat and Tory. Snow’s Island was an impreg¬ 
nable position when defended. The whole British 
army would have been destroyed had they at¬ 
tempted to penetrate the swamp surrounding it 
in the face of Marion’s men. Once more in a 
settled camp, Pomp busied himself in supplying 
the table, if a pine log might be called such, with 
all the delicacies the swamp afforded. Pomp 
could catch more frogs, turtles, fish and pos¬ 
sum® than any other man in camp, and the many 
stories that were told of him in those days proves 
him to have a remarkable character. The per¬ 
sonal adventures of the scouts of Marion during 
this period were thrilling in the extreme, and 
almost beyond belief. On one occasion Sergeant 
McDonald and Pomp went on a scouting ex¬ 
pedition, and were near being caught. They 
saved themselves by climbing a tree, the thick 
foliage of which effectually concealed them from 
view. 

But to their surprise and consternation the 
whole company of redcoats proceeded to encamp 
for the night under the very tree in which they 
were concealed. The least noise or movement 
would have betrayed them, in which case a 


shower of bullets would have been poured upon 
them. Hour after hour passed, and midnight 
came. Pomp could go as long as any other man 
without sleep if actively engaged; but in this 
case, being compelled to remain perfectly still, 
sleep overcame him, and he fell off his perch 
head foremost, striking a stalwart Britisher in 
the stomach, and knocking a grunt out of him 
that awakened the whole camp. 

“De Lor’!” exclaimed Pomp, in the wildest 
amazement, “dat beats everything.” 

A soldier sprang up and glared at him. Quick 
as a flash Pomp butted him on the head, and laid 
him out. Half a dozen sprang upon him, but 
each one that came in contact with his head went 
down as though a thunderbolt had struck him. 
The next moment the wily negro darted into the 
thicket and escaped. The British officer swore 
like a pirate. The idea that a negro should rush 
into his camp and butt his men about, goat, 
fashion, set him in a rage. He called up the 
guards and threatened to nave them shot for al¬ 
lowing such an invasion of the camp. Every 
guard swore the negro had not passed his post, 
and the brave sergeant up in the tree was several 
times on the eve of betraying himself in his ef¬ 
forts to suppress his merriment. Pomp did not 
desert the sergeant. He remained in the woods 
all night, signaling to him, at one time bursting 
into a hoarse laugh over the fall, loud enough 
to be heard in the camp. 

The British departed at sunrise, the man who 
caught Pomp on his stomach being scarcely able 
to sit on his horse. No sooner were they out of 
si^fht than Pomp rushed up under the tree, and 
cried out: 

“Youse up dere, Massa Sergeant?” 

“Yes, Pomp; I am here,” replied the sergeant. 

“Why didn’t you jump down with me, Massa 
Sergeant?” Pomp asked, with a pretension of 
seriousness that made the brave patriot laugh 
till he lost his grip, and actually fell out of the 
tree on top of the negro, and both rolled on the 
ground together. 

“Oh, Lor’!" groaned Pomp. “Youse done gone 
an’ mashed me all up, Massa Sergeant” 

“Well, if I hadn’t fallen on you I’d have broken 
my neck,” said McDonald, apologetically, pick¬ 
ing himself up. 

“I didn’t come fer ter catch yer like a apple, 
Massa Sergeant,” and Pomp twisted himself 
about to see if any bones were broken. 

They then went several miles down the road, 
keeping well in the woods, and saw several hands 
of Tories and redcoats pass by. One band of 
seven Tories they followed until they stopped to 
camp for the night. 

“Pomp,” whispered the sergeant, “we’ll gobble 
those rascals when they go to sleep.” 

“Mus’ I butt urn?” 

“No, not unless they resist. See there—they 
are leaning their guns against that log. We’il 
get the guns first.” 

When the unsuspecting Tories were soundly 
sleeping, Pomp and the sergeant crept forward 
and removed their guns out of their reach. 

“Surrender, ye Tories—traitor's!” thundered 
Sergeant McDonald. 

The dnmroundpd Tories snranir up only to find 
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themselves disarmed, and in the power of un¬ 
known enemies. 

“We surrender!” they cried, as one man. 

“Tie them hard and fast, Pomp.” 

Pomp tied their hands behind them, and to¬ 
gether they marched them through the woods 
back to Snow’s Island. 


CHAPTER XIV.—“Coward, Go and Fight 
Him!” 

Safe once more in the recess of the great 
ewamp, where, in their island home, our heroes 
could rest even without the watchful vigils of 
sentinels, they waited patiently for the next 
move of the gallant Swamp Fox. They did not 
have long to wait. The enemy was strong in 
numbers, and regarded the Carolinas as al¬ 
ready conquered by their legione. 

One night the Swamp Fox was sitting on a 
log, conversing with several of his partisans, 
when a signal from one of his scouts was heard 
far out in the swamp. Every voice was instantly 
hushed, as they listened for a repetition of the 
signal. When it was repeated, the Swamp Fox 
sprang to his feet, and ordered an orderly to 
call Sergeant McDonald at once. 

“That is not a regular scout," said he, turning 
to his officers. 

“I think you are mistaken, general," said Colo¬ 
nel Horry, whose hearing was very acute. 

“No, iPs a Whig, though, who has something 
to tell us. A regular scout would never have 
gone so far below in the swamp. Whoever that 
is, he is lost, and can’t find his way out.” 

Just then Sergeant McDonald came up and 
saluted the general. 

"Sergeant,” said General Marion, “somebody 
is lost out there. Take two or three men with 
you and bring him in.” 

Sergeant McDonald turned away, and went in 
search of two men to accompany him. Pomp 
wanted to go, but the sergeant remarked that 
goats were not wanted that time, and went out 
with three old scout who volunteered to go with 
him. 

“Youse better look out for de goat, Marse 
Sarjunt,” said Pomp, his black eyes snapping 
angrily at the remark of the rollicking sergeant. 
“Him butt de sass outer yer wit ef yer don’t 
min’.” 

The officers were discussing the probability of 
the partisan’s being mistaken, when the brave 
sergeant returned with a man who was covered 
with mud and greatly frightened. 

“Are you General Marion?” the man asked, 
looking up at Baxter, who stood like a giant 
among that little band of heroes. 

"No,” said the captain, “there is the general," 
pointing in the direction of the great partisan, 
who stood a little apart from the others. 

The man turned and stared at the dark, 
swarthy hero in evident surprise. 

“Well, my man, what can we do for you?” the 
general said. 

“Great smokes!" exclaimed the man. “You 
ain’t the Swamp Fox!” 

“I am Francis Marion," was the reply. 


SWAMP FOX 

“Why, you ain’t bigger’n my boy Jake.” 

“I sincerely hope that your boy may grow 
every way larger than you are, my friend.” said 
our hero, dryly. “But never mind about that. 
Tell me what brought you here, and who you 
are. Where do you live?” 

“1 live up on the forks of the Santee,” replied 
the man, “and I’m a Whig all over. I come 
down here to see you, general.” 

“Indeed! Come this way, then,” and the par¬ 
tisan took the man by the arm and led him apart 
from the others, where he held a whispered con¬ 
versation with him for ten minutes. 

He then sent for several men who lived up 
in his section, and ascertained from them that lie 
was a reliable Whig who had aided them when 
the Tories pressed them. 

“Then we will march at once,” said the gen¬ 
eral; and in a half-hour two-thirds of his men 
were in the saddle waiting for the Swam]) Fox 
to lead off through the swamp. The man went 
with them. 

The command rode hard until daylight, when 
they dodged into another swamp, where they 
remained until sunset. They then resumed the 
march, riding all night again. Just after sun¬ 
rise the patriot scouts came in and reported that 
the British were encamped at a plantation five 
miles above them, and had fortified the camp 
against surprise. To Marion’s surprise, he 
ascertained that he had the numerical advantage, 
and so he determined boldly to beard the lion 
in his den. Marching his brave heroes up to 
within rifle shot of the enemy’s position, he dis¬ 
mounted and fired on their pickets, forcing them 
to retire within their lines. But his practiced 
eye soon convinced him that to storm the enemy’s 
position would be destructive to bis entire com¬ 
mand, hence he determined to besiege him until 
he either surrendered or retreated. In case of 
retreat he would have him at his mercy. He 
placed guards all around the plantation' so as 
to prevent any messengers leaving Watson’s 
command to go for assistance. 

With the family at the plantation, Mary 
Witherspoon, second daughter of John Wither¬ 
spoon, the Whig major, was living at the time 
the British under Watson took possession of it. 
She was engaged to Captain Conyers, and that 
daring patriot chafed under the restraint that 
prevented him from placing himself at the head 
of bis men and charging like an avalanche upon 
them. On one occasion, with five men only, he 
threw himself upon nine British soldiers and cut 
them to pieces. At another time he confronted 
the enemy and challenged them to send their best 
man against him in single combat. One daring 
fellow accepted, and fell to rise no more. After 
that the brave patriot presented himself daily 
before the enemy and challenged them to send 
their best men against him. But they had 
learned better, and would not do so. 

They had also learned that Mary Whither- 
spoon was betrothed to the daring'Whig, and 
her smiles irritated the officers greatly whenever 
she heard the men sing out to each other: 

“Take care! There’s Conyers!” 

One day a certain officer made a sneering re¬ 
mark about him in her presence. Quick as m 
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flash, she took off a shoe from her right foot and 
dashed it full in his face, saying: 

“Coward, go and fight him!” and then walked 
deliberately into the house, and sent a servant 
out for her shoe. The officer never sneered at 
Conyers in the presence of Mary Whitherspoon 
again, and the others respected the courage of 
both too much to imitate him. A few days after 
the above mentioned occurrence. Captain Single¬ 
ton met a small party of British cavalry, who 
were endeavoring to reinforce Watson, and a 
running fight ensued. Robert engaged the of¬ 
ficer in command in single combat, on horseback, 
and a fierce fight it was. Pomp engaged the 
officer’s orderly at the same time, and in the 
fight the sword he carried was broken off short 
at the hilt. 

“Hold on dar!” he cried, running backward 
from the point of the Briton’s sword. “My sword 
is broke!" 

“Surrender, you black imp!" yelled the Briton, 
running after him, flourishing his sword furi¬ 
ously. 

“Nebber!" yelled Pomp, seizing a fence rail 
from the fence by the roadside, and standing on 
the defensive. “I'se de swamp goat! Take keer 
dar, I tole yer!” 

But the unfortunate Briton couldn’t “take keer 
dar,” and Pomp struck him in the stomach with 
the end of the rail, bayonet fashion, and knocked 
him double. Before he could recover himself 
Pomp dropped the rail and butted him on the 
head, stretching him senseless in the road. 

“Dar now! I tole yer so!” cried Pomp, seiz¬ 
ing the Briton's sword and standing guard over 
him while he looked at the fight his gallant 
master was making 


CHAPTER XV.—The British Officer’s Visit. 

Around and around the two desperate men cut 
and slashed, neither 3eeming to have the ad¬ 
vantage over the other, until at last Pomp, who 
saw two more redcoats coming, ran up and 
thrust his sword through the back of the officer. 
The Briton threw up his hands, and fell from his 
horse. 

“Pomp, you rascal!” cried Robert, indignantly, 
dismounting and going to the dying officer, “I 
am almost tempted to run you through for that 
cowardly blow.” 

“He, he, he, Marse Robert,” chuckled Pomp, 
“he was a-tryin’ ter kill yer.” 

“I assure you, sir, on my honor,” said Robert, 
kneeling and taking the dying man's hand in his, 
“that I regret this. It was a cowardly blow, and 
given without my wish,” 

“I believe you," said the British officer, feebly. 
“My only regret is that I could not do more for 
my king." 

“I appreciate your feelings of loyalty,” re¬ 
marked Robert, “and if you have any message 
you wish to send to any one, I pledge you my 
honor to deliver it.” 

“Thanks. Give my watch to Colonel Tarleton, 
and say to him that I died like a soldier. I 
have already given him directions what to do 
in case of my death.” 


Just then the two British soldiers whom Rob¬ 
ert’s servant had seen coming, came up, and, to 
the very great surprise of the young patriot, 
surrendered to him. They had been cut off from 
their comrades, and were greatly bewildered. Ten 
minutes later the British officer expired, and 
Robert set a guard to watch his body until he 
could report the facts to General Marion. The 
Swamp Fox ordered him to be buried near where 
he fell, marking the grave for identification. 
Robert kept the watch until he could meet Colo¬ 
nel Tarleton on the field some day, or until a 
flag of truce would enable him to turn it over 
to him in person. This siege lasted nearly a 
month, the patriots waiting for a chance to at¬ 
tack, the British watching for an opportunity 
to get away. At last certain movements on the 
Pedee caused Marion to break camp suddenly 
and steal away, leaving the enemy to ,go at 
leisure. 

The patriots were at least forty miles away ere 
Colonel Watson was aware they had gone, and 
at daylight met and cut to pieces a large band 
of Tories who were becoming bold because of his 
absence up on the Santee. The next day he 
reached his old quarters on Snow’s Island, and 
proceeded to establish his old system of dashing 
out and destroying small parties as opportunity 
occurred. One day when Singleton and Baxter 
were out with their companies, they were sur¬ 
prised at seeing a young British officer approach 
under a flag of truce. They met the flag and 
inquired its meaning. 

“I am sent here to see General Marion,” said 
the officer. 

“About what?" Baxter inquired. 

"An exchange of prisoners.” 

“Then you must come along with us.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“And he blindfolded.” 

“Is that necessary?” he asked. 

“Quite so,” was the reply. 

“So be it, then,” and he submitted quietly to 
be blindfolded, and then they led him away into 
the swamp. 

At last they landed on the island home of the 
patriots, and the young officer was conducted into 
the presence of Marion. The look of astonish¬ 
ment on his face as he gazed upon the small, 
dark-featured man, but too plainly revealed what 
was passing in his mind. 

“Surely,” he thought, “this diminutive indi¬ 
vidual cannot be the man who has carried terror 
to the very gates of Charleston! He cannot be 
the man who baffled Tarleton and cut so many 
detachments of the king’s troops to pieces!” 

“I am sorry to have to receive you in the midst 
of a swamp,” said General Marion, bowing and 
smiling, blandly. “But where a man is hunted 
like a fox he should be glad to claim such a 
home.” 

“You may be hunted like a fox, sir,” replied 
the young officer, “but unlike a fox, you are never 
caught.” 

“I sincerely hope I never will be," answered 
Marion. 

“Nothing would please the king better than 
to hear of your capture, I can assure you.” 

“Indeed! I didn't know that we had been 
heard of outside of the Carolinas.” 
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“You may rest assured that we have heard 
from you/’ said the officer, and he smiled as he 
uttered the palpable truth. 

After a short conversation, they entered into 
the negotiations for the exchange of certain 
prisoners. The simplicity of Marion’s character 
rendered the task an easy one, and the negotia¬ 
tions were soon concluded. The young officer 
then arose to depart, when the general detained 
him, saying: 

"We are about to have dinner: you must join 
us.’’ 

"Thanks,” replied the young officer. “I must 
confess to an excruciating appetite to-day.” 

At a signal from the general, a negro servant 
raked a quantity of sweet potatoes out of the 
ashes, and placed them upon a piece of bark, 
which he set upon the log on which the two 
officers had been sittirg. 

“Just help yourself, sir,” said the general, 
taking up one of the potatoes. "Hunger is a 
splendid sauce for these.” 

“But surely, general,” exclaimed the astonished 
Briton, "this cannot be your ordinary fare?” 

“Indeed it is, sir,” replied the general, “and 
we are fortunate to-day in having more than 
our usual allowance.” 

The astonishment of the young British officer 
can be imagined but not described. He ate 
heartily of the potatoes, and declared that he 
never relished anything better. On the way out 
of the swamp he asked of Captain Singleton, 
who held him by the hand, again blindfolded: 

“Is it really true that the general lives on 
such fare as he had to-day?” 

"Yes, sir, and'I have known him to go hungry 
when even potatoes could not be bad. He never 
gets anything that his men do not share in with 
him. You see, sir, we are fighting without pay— 
fight-ng for our country—the right to govern 
ourselves.” 

“You get no pay?” 

“Not a cent, sir. We are not even mustered 
into the Continental service, but simply fighting 
on our own hook.” 

The officer was silent for some time, finally 
shaking his head, saying: 

“I can’t understand it.” 

“You would though, if your house had been 
burned down, your boys hanged, your wife and 
daughters driven to the swamp.” 

“I suppose I would.” replied the officer sadly, 
and the conversation ceased. 

The best authority states that the young of¬ 
ficer returned to Charleston and resigned his 
commission in the king’s army, saying he would 
no longer fight against such people. 


CHAPTER XVI.—History. 

After the exchange of prisoners General 
Marion began to assemble a force strong enough 
to attack the British post at Georgetown. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Lee, with his famous legion, had 
joined him, and the preparations were pushed 
rapidly forward. In the meantime the enemy 
were growing bolder every day, and the Tories 
began to gather in force again all dong the 


I’edee and Santee rivers. Knowing that Marion’s 
force was small, Tarleton swept through the 
country with a splendid corps, scattering the 
small bands of patriots that came in his way 
like chaff before the wind. Marion being the 
only man lie was really afraid of, Tarleton did 
not hesitate to attack General Morgan on the 
17th of January, at the Cowpens, thinking that 
old hero could not hold his ragged militia against 
him. 

But Morgan had fought at Stillwater and 
Saratoga, and was not afraid of Tarleton. He 
held his men firmly in hand, and whipped the 
fierce British rider out of his boots, killing two 
hundred of his men and capturing five hundred 
prisoners. Tarleton himself was wounded in a 
close fight with Colonel Washington, and saved 
himself only by precipitate flight. General 
Creene, who had succeeded Gates in command of 
the Continental army in the South, himself 
communicated this good news to the Swamp Fox 
in a lettei sent by a courier. The Swamp Fox 
called his brave men around him on the island, 
and read that portion of General Greene’s letter 
to them detailing the famous battle of the Cow- 
pens. It was a ray of light in the darkness of 
that gloomy period, and the patriots shouted 
for joy. Tears coursed down the swarthy cheeks 
of many an o'd hero as he listened to the news. 

“We will strike a few more such blows, my 
men!” cried Marion, “and then the enemy will 
leave our shores forever.” 

“Yes—yes,” they cried, waving their rude 
weapons in the air. “Lead us on, and we’ll strike 
a death blow!” 

The attack on Georgetown was immediately 
planned, and within twenty-four hours they 
were on the march. But for lack of bayonets 
and artillery the enterprise proved only a partial 
success, and they came away, pushing for Nel¬ 
son’s Ferry on the Santee, where the British, 
under Watson, had taken post. Though they 
marched with all the celerity and secrecy pos¬ 
sible, still the Tories, who were scattered all 
through the country, carried the news to Watson 
before the Swamp Fox himself could reach him. 
That wily leader knew Marion too well to wait 
for him. He threw a stronger garrison into 
Fort Wayne, five miles above the ferry, and re¬ 
treated towards Camden to join Cornwallis. That 
officer, smarting under the stinging defeat in¬ 
flicted at the Cowpens, was pushing on after 
Morgan as fast as hi^army could move. Morgan, 
to escape meeting such overwhelming odds, was 
retreating toward North Carolina, to meet 
Greene and his Continental army. 

About this time Greene summoned Lee and 
his legion to join him, and Marion was again 
left to breast the storm with his handful of 
half-starved soldiers. But tjie Swamp Fox was 
in no wise disheartened. 

“Captain Postell,” he said, to one of his of¬ 
ficers, “take your company and cross the Santee. 
There are several small detachments over there. 
Cut them to pieces—but be cautious! Captain 
Singleton, the British are encamped on your fa¬ 
ther’s plantation. Go down and see about it. 
Colonel Horry, you and I will go out together, 
and see what we can do.” 

Before midnight, the island, save a small 
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guard, was completely deserted, each command, 
small as they were, going swiftly on the mission 
mapped out for them. As may be readily sup¬ 
posed young Robert Singleton and his small band, 
now reduced to less than fifty men, pushed on 
with all haste towards the Singleton planta¬ 
tion. Mrs. Singleton and Harriet Peyton were 
still there, and the young captain's eagerness to 
reach them may well be imagined. When within 
a mile of (he place, he secreted his men in a 
swamp and sent Pomp forward to spy out the 
force of the enemy. Pomp had proved to be a 
splendid scout, and nothing pleased him so much 
as to do something inimical to the redcoats. He 
hated them like poison. Pomp succeeded in elud¬ 
ing the vigilance of the guards, and mingled with 
the other negroes on the place, and learned 
enough to warrant Robert attacking the place. 
Robert Singleton and his brave troopers came at 
a full charge, those daring men of Marion’s, 
and the trained soldiers of Britain rallied in the 
yard, the right resting on the road to receive 
them. They would have taken refuge in the 
house, but the patriots quickly placed themselves 
in the way. 

"Charge, men of Carolina!" cried Captain 
Singleton, plunging forward on the line of brist¬ 
ling bayonets, followed by his men. 

In a moment the line was broken, and the 
fight became an indiscriminate hand-to-hand 
struggle. The bright red uniforms of the British 
made them conspicuous targets for the patriots, 
and they went down under bullet and saber, 
though fighting with a valor worthy of a better 
cause. 

Mrs. Singleton and Harriet Peyton were spec¬ 
tators of the terrible conflict, standing at an open 
window. Robert Singleton, fearing a stray bul¬ 
let might strike one or both, dashed up to the 
window on horseback and shouted: 

“Get away! You may be hit!" 

“No!" cried -Harriet Peyton, with patriotic 
enthusiasm. “I will encourage your brave men 
to fight to the death!” 

“They will do that anyway!” cried Robert in 
reply. But ere he could utter another word, she 
ran to the door, opened it, and ran out into the 
yard, crying out: 

“Strike a death blow for liberty, men of 
Marion!” 

The wild cheer that went up from the strug¬ 
gling patriots sent a thrill of terror among the 
British. They wavered and were lost. 

“Charge!” yelled Singleton, putting spurs to 
his horse, and dashing into the very thickest of 
the fight. 

His daring men followed, and the redcoats 
scattered—breaking for the woods in a helter- 
skelter race for life. As usual the fight ended 
with a ludicrous scene between Pomp and a burly 
British sergeant. The latter tried to get away 
after losing his horse, and Pomp gave chase. 
Both were good runners, hut Pomp was the bet¬ 
ter of the two, and in a minute or so the ser¬ 
geant received a thump in the hack that sent 
him rolling twenty or thirty feet along the 
ground, and laid him out—done for utterly—and 
the patriots came up to take him prisoner. The 
result of the fight was the killing of'nearly a 
score of the enemy, and wounding twice as 


many more. Horse and arms, both of which were 
much needed in Marion's camp, were captured, 
and many a patriot secured a musket, sword or 
pistol for future use against the enemy. 

Mrs. Singleton and Harriet Peyton received 
the young captain with open arms. Harriet 
called him “her hero,” a dozen times, and busied 
herself in superintending the getting up of a 
feast for the victorious patriots. Robert ordered 
his men to bury the dead immediately, and in 
two hours’ time but little remained about the 
spot to show that a hand-to-hand death struggle 
had been fought there. The patriots remained 
long enough at the Singleton plantation to enjoy 
a good feast of beef and bread, after which they 
marched away to the swamp at once, to break out 
and strike a blow for liberty in some other 
quarter. 


CHAPTER XVII.—Conclusion. 

The blow the British received at the Singleton 
plantation alarmed the commander-in-chief at 
Charleston The name of the young patriot 
was on everybody’s lips, for the family was 
well known in the city by the sea. The British 
officers swore to take him dead or alive, and be¬ 
cause the few soldiers who escaped from that 
fight and made their way hack to the city re¬ 
ported how Harriet Peyton had cheered on the 
patriots in the battle, they resolved to punish 
her by burning the roof over her head, and 
turning her and her prospective mother-in-law 
shelterless into the woods. Colonel Watson, the 
Tory, was selected as the man to execute venge¬ 
ance. He was given a force large enough, as 
they supposed, to not only capture and destroy 
the plantat'on, but to also drive the patriots 
across the Santee or otherwise disperse them. 
Accordingly they sent Watson forth with in¬ 
structions to utterly destroy the plantation, a> 
well as all armed bodies of rebels who came in his 
way. 

Marion was then at Snow's Island quietly 
waiting for the return of his scouts, who were 
out in all the low country watching the move¬ 
ments of the enemy. One of the scouts met the 
brave Sergeant McDonald and told him of Wat¬ 
son’s expedition, and the fighting sergeant at 
once hastened to inform the Swamp Fox of the 
new move. 

Calm and imperturbable the Swamp Fox re¬ 
ceived the report and dismissed the sergeant. 
He quietly sent out two trustworthy scouts to 
watch the enemy and report to him. Watson, 
under the delusion that the patriots did not sus¬ 
pect his presence, moved only at night in order 
to deceive them. That was the favorite time for 
the men of Marion to move. Had the enemy 
moved in the daytime and kept in the swamps 
while night lasted, he would have fared better. 
One of Baxter’s men, pretending to be a loyal 
man, entered the camp of Watson, and heard 
enough to convince him that the Singleton plan¬ 
tation was their objective point. 

Long before daylight Marion was posted, and 
remembering the terrible thrashing Captain 
Singleton had given them there, he understood 
why they were pushing for that particular spot. 
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THE LITTLE SWAMP FOX 


Captains Singleton, Baxter and Conyers were 
given charge of defending the plantation, and 
the brave patriots moved their commands to the 
c W amp within a mile of the place to await the 
appearance of the enemy. Mrs. Singleton and 
Harriet' Pevton were removed to a place of 
hiding in the swamp, and every preparation 
made to .give the enemy a warm reception. When 
night came on, the British, preceded by a band 
of Tories, made a quick march for the planta¬ 
tion. A Captain Allison of the British army led 
the column. lie had instructions to go to the 
house, rudely remove the ladies, plunder the 
house, and then set it on fire, 

On reaching the place, Captain Allison made 
a rush for the house, and surrounded it with his 
men. He then knocked loudly at the door, and 
Pomp opened it under instructions from Captain 

Singleton. , .. 

"l ead me to the room of the ladies! said 
the officer, rudely pushing the door open and 
stepping inside, followed by five men. 

"Oh, Bor’ don’t hurt a poor nigger, massa! 
and Pomp led the way into the room where 
Captain Singleton and ten men were waiting for 
him. 

Captain Allison was the most astonished man 
alive, but seeing that he and his men were out¬ 
numbered, he surrendered. As Sergeant Mc¬ 
Donald and others were tying their hands be¬ 
hind them one of the prisoners yelled at the top 
of his voice: 

“Fight, men! We are betrayed!” 

Sergeant McDonald split him from crown to 
chin with his heavy saber, remarking: 

"The wise man keeps his mouth closed, but 
the fool’s head is opened by his enemy.” 

But the cry alarmed the enemy outside, and 
they made a rush to enter the house. When 
nearly a score had entered, the patriots poured 
a volley into their midst which laid half their 
number on the floor in the agonies of death. The 
dead were buried, and all the signs of the con¬ 
flict destroyed except where bullets had lodged in 
the walls of the house. The patriots encamped 
there for the night. The second defeat at the 
Singleton plantation so enraged the British com¬ 
mander at Charleston that he resolved to sweep 
the whole Santee regions, and disperse the force 
of Marion. 

Tarleton himself was given the command, and 
that fierce rider started out with a large force 
of cavalry to sweep the Santee country clear of 
the patriots. Marion well knew that his poor, 
disjointed hand could not contend in an open 
field against such an overwhelming force, so he 
retreated to his swamp and kept out of the way. 

Tarleton rode through the district and de¬ 
stroyed nearly every place in the line of his 
route. The Singleton plantation was utterly de¬ 
stroyed, every house and barn on the place being 
burned to the ground. Mrs. Singleton and Har¬ 
riet Peyton made their escape the day before 
Tarleton’s arrival, and went over to the other 
side of the Santee. When the diabolical work 
was done the enemy was satisfied, as he turned 
and marched leisurely back toward Georgetown. 
But on the way a company of his command was 
sent over the Pedee to disperse a small body of 
patriots said to he encamped there. That small 


body of patriots were lions in their pathway. 
Robert Singleton and Baxter were there with 
their brave followers. The result was the almost 
total annihilation of the redcoats. The destruc¬ 
tion of the Singleton plantation left Mrs. Single- 
ton and Harriet Peyton without a shelter oven 
their heads. 

“Harriet,” said Robert, one evening as they 
stood near a small campfire, "this is an unpleas¬ 
ant life for you and mother. I wish I could bet¬ 
ter it. I know of but one way, and that is that 
we marry at once. As my wife you will be more 
at home under my protection.” 

The brave young maiden looked up into his 
face wtih trustful tenderness, and said: 

"If you really wish it, Robert, I shall make 
no objection.” 

He pressed her hand and whispered in her 
ear: 

“Two parsons will he here to-morrow, and a 
lot of prisoners also. We will then be married.” 

She blushed and looked happy, and went back 
to the tent to inform Mrs. Singleton of the com¬ 
ing event. The good mother made no objection, 
and they proceeded to make some little prepara¬ 
tions to celebrate the event. The next day when 
the escort with prisoners and the two parsons 
reached the island everything was in readiness 
for the ceremony. 

“Marse Robert,” whispered Pomp to his young 
master just before the ceremony wets to take 
place, “dat Marse Bailey is wid dem pris’ners.” 

“Is that so?” exclaimed Robert. 

“Yes, sah. I hab done gone an’ saw him dar, 
suah." 

Robert sent for Captain Baxter and said to 
him: 

“I have one favor to ask of you, captain. Pomp 
tells me that Captain Bailey is among those pris¬ 
oners who are on the way across to Green’s com¬ 
mand. I want you to bring him out and let him 
be a witness to my marriage to Miss Peyton.” 

When everything was in readiness Robert and 
Harriet took their stand under the arch of 
cedars, and toe minister in front of them. All 
the patriots in the camp were crowded around 
to witness the ceremony. Suddenly Captain Bax¬ 
ter marched up, leading Captain Bailey by the 
arm, a bound prisoner, and halted within ten 
feet of the happy couple. When the ceremony 
was over Baxter led the prisoner away, and 
Robert turned with his bride to receive the con¬ 
gratulations of the brave soldiers around them. 
General Marion was the first to congratulate 
them, and Colonel Horry next. 

Robert Singleton then sent his bride and 
mother awa” under a strong escort to a place of 
safety, where they remained until the British 
were driven from the country and the war ended. 
He rejoined them at the conclusion of peace, 
and settled down in Charleston. Their first child 
was named Francis Marion. Pomp was given 
his freedom, but he remained on the Singleton 
estate un'il his death, some thirty years-later. 
He spent his old age in recounting to his chil¬ 
dren the great deeds of Marion and his men, of 
whom the Swamp Goat was one. 

Next week’s issue will contain "NEWSBOY 
NICK; or, THE BOY WITH A HIDDEN MIL¬ 
LION.” 
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RAT CAUGHT AND ATE FLIES 
A rat trapping flies and dining ofl them in a 
store window was the novel sight that attracted 
the attention of Ed Disney v.hen he came uptown 
the other morning. Mr. Rat had the window all 
to himself and was so busy catching flies that he 
disregarded the spectators outside on the walk. 
Standing on his hind feet he jumped nimbly 
about, sometimes catching two flies at a time and 
eating them with apparent gusto. The owner of 
this useful rat would probably loan him to any 
curious friend who would catch him. 


BURGLAR WAS OPOSSUM 
The family of F. M. Hill of Lynchburg Va., was 
disturbed several nights by a noise which ap¬ 
peared to be made by some one walking lightly 
on the veranda roof. A night or two ago Hill, 
who is a traveling salesman, was at home when 
the noise recurred. Getting a flashlight to inves¬ 
tigate, Hill found a large opossum in a pear tree 
near the house and the limb of the tree on which 
the animal was was making the noise. Before 
Mr. Hill could get out of the house the opossum 
had disappeared. The animal, it was discovered 
later, was in the tree after pears. 


COSTUME THAT DEFIES COLD. 

The most novel dress in the world is that of the 
Laplander. 

He wears two or three of the same garments* 
one over the other, including two pairs of shoes 
filled with dried grass, and two pairs of gloves 
stufl'ed with hay. 

In addition, his cap is filled with an eiderdown 
pillow, and a long woolen scarf is wound several 
times around the neck and over the head. 

The most difficult part of his toilet is the prep¬ 
aration if his shoes. The dried grass is na<V 
ready by warming it before a fire, and pulling 
it out and rubbing it well together in order to 
render it soft anil pliable. A quantity is then 
made into a ball and placed within the shoe, leav¬ 
ing a cavity for the foot, which reposes safely and 
warmly in the middle. Laplanders never wear 
stockings or socks. 

Talking of his visit to Lapland, Frank Hedges 
Butler, one of the pioneers of aviation and motor¬ 
ing, says: “All told, I put on no fewer than 25 
separate articles of clothing! The style of the 
costume is hundreds of years old, and it is emi¬ 
nently practical, because one never feels cold once 
this novel and curious outfit has been adopted.” 
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The Vanishing Of Val 
Vane 

— Or, — 

THE TROUBLES OF A BOY 
MILLIONAIRE 


By WILLIAM WADE 


(A SERIAL STORY) 

CHAPTER IV. 

Ralph Dubey. 

Ellen Raetier was not only a beauty of the most 
pronounced blonde type, but she was also one of 
those girls who seem to possess the happy faculty 
of always saying and doing the right thing at the 
correct moment. , 

Val and Jack instantly felt at home in her 
presence, and we may add right here that before 
they had been half an hour in the house they felt 
as if they had known the girl all their lives. 

“I must apologize for my aunt’s absence,’' she 
said. “She has been called away on business and 
may be gone some time. Her orders were that 
you should make yourselves perfectly at home 
here as long as it pleases you to remain at Cross 
Creek. I will show you to your rooms.” 

"One room will be sufficient,” replied Val. “We 
are accustomed to sleeping together, and prefer 
it. We don’t want to put you to any more trou¬ 
ble than is necessary.” 

“That’s all right,” Miss Raeder assured him. 
“The house is now Mr. Vane’s and he has a l ight 
to invite any one here he pleases. Does he think 
of coming to Cross Creek himself?” 

A shadow seemed to flit across the girl’s face 
as she put the question. 

“Not at present, as far as I know,” replied Val. 

“It is just as well while these troubles last. 
Mr. Dubey might not be able to protect him.” 

She led the way upstairs and showed the boys 
two well furnished rooms. Val chose one look¬ 
ing out upon the valley, and Uncle Ike brought 
up their belongings. 

“Isn’t she a beauty?” remarked Jack, after 
the old man left them. 

"She is, indeed. She’s the prettiest girl I ever 
laid eyes on,” declared Val, enthusiastically. 

“How old should you say she was?” 

“Under twenty, surely. I wonder if there is 
any one else in the family?” 

this question was answered at supper, which 
was soon served, when Ellen, as we shall call the 
girl, informed them that she and her aunt lived 
quite alone, with only Uncle Ike and his wife as 
servants. 

“Don’t you find it rather a lonely life. Miss 
Raeder?” inquired Val. 

“I certainly do,” she replied; “especially since 
auntie has been away a good deal. Nobody ever 
comes here except Mr. Dubey. There is absolute¬ 
ly no society in the place.” 

“You have not lived here long?” 


“Only since old Mr. Dubey died. Before that 
I lived in Baltimore. You see, my parents are 
dead, and when auntie asked me to make my 
home with her I was only too glad of the chance, 
as 1 was working in a department store for very 
small wages, and-” 

She was interrupted by the firing of several 
shots in quick succession. The sound echoed and 
re-echoed through the narrow valley. 

"What’s all that?” cried Jack. 

Ellen shuddered. 

“Oh, don’t ask me!” she replied. “It’s going 
on all the time. It makes me terribly nervous. 
But really I mustn’t talk about it. Mr. Dubey 
expressly forbade it.” 

“Mr. Dubey seems to be master here at Cross 
Creek,” ventured Val. 

“Indeed he is,” she replied. “You'd think so 
if—but there I go again. Oh, I do hope you boys 
don’t get into any trouble. When I heard you 
were coming I wanted auntie to write and warn 
you, but Mr. Dubey wouldn’t let her. He said 
he had no right, since everything now belonged 
to Mr. Vane. I am so curious to see him. Do 
tell me what he is like, Mr. Wren.” 

“Ask Jack,” laughed Val. “He knows him 
better than I dfl.” 

“Since it’s up to me I’ll just tell you that he is 
the finest fellow in the world,” cried Jack. “In 
a general way he does not look unliike my friend 
George here. But tell me, Miss-” 

“Ellen, please. Miss Raeder is so formal.” 

“Then it must be Jack and George.” 

“Certainly. What were you going to ask?” 

“Is Mr. Dubey a man of family?” 

“No. He is a widower and has no children.” 

"Do you like him?” blurted Val. 

Ellen paled slightly and looked up at the open 
windows. 

“Between ourselves, I don’t,” she replied, drop¬ 
ping her voice. “He is a very masterful man. 
He makes me afraid. I wish—but there I go 
again.” 

“Go on,” urged Val. “We are alone here. 
What were you going to say? Believe me, it will 
go no further.” 

“I ought not prejudice you against him,” she 
whispered, “but I’m going to say it and then no 
more. I just wish Mr. Vane would discharge 
him. Things will never be any better at Cross 
Creek while—oh, what was that? I’m sure some¬ 
body is listening on the veranda.” 

Jack sprang up and shot ont of the window, 
which opened on a level with the floor. 

“There is no one there,” he said, returning. “I 
didn’t hear anything, “ither. You mustn’t be so 
nervous. The soldiers-” 

“Oh. it's not the soldiers. It’s those horrible 
detectives who are backed up by them. They— 
now this really must end it. Let us adjourn to 
the parlor and have some music, if you care for it. 
At least we can be peaceful at the homestead, 
even if such a thing is impossible anywhere else 
in Cross Creek.” 

They passed into a large room, very old-fash¬ 
ioned in its furnishings. 

Here Val was shown the portrait of his great¬ 
grandfather and grandfather as well as several 
other ancestrial pictures which greatly interested 
him. 

(To be continued.) 
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MOST CORKS COME FROM ALGERIA 
It is, perhaps, not generally known that in ad¬ 
dition to exercising a fairly complete control over 
the contents of perfume bottles France likewise 
provides a goodly proportion. of the corks, Al¬ 
geria, which is becaniing an increasingly valua¬ 
ble asset to France, is a factor in cork produc¬ 
tion and in the region of the port of Phillippevillc 
there are more than 200,000 hectares of cork for¬ 
ests, providing an almost inexhaustible supply 
on which a growing export trade is based, ac¬ 
cording to lingerer's Bulletin. 

In 1921, despite poor trade conditions, nearly 
20,000 tons of cork were shipped, while in 1920 
the total exports reached 30,000 tons. 

On account of depression and low prices it is 
understood that a considerable, stock of cork is 
being held by producers and exporters awaiting 
better market conditions. 


FURS BECOMING SCARCE 
According to Dr. William T. Hornaday it takes 
80 skins to make the average mink wrap, 200 for 
a squirrel coat, and 200 for a black mole coat; 
90 skins may go to the making of a striped skunk 
jacket, and 300 to a Siberian ermine wrap. Be¬ 
fore many years, if the present rate of slaughter 
contjnues, many of our most interesting animals 
will be practically extinct; even now the trapper 
is forced farther afield, and the skins once unmar¬ 
ketable are being used to supply the deficiency; 
nearer home, the fur of the fireside sphinx ap¬ 
pears as trimming for milady’s apparel, dis¬ 
guised under the name of “genet.” Very little 
of this murder is excusable on the grounds of 
necessity; and mere self-interest should lead the 
sex mainly responsible for it to ponder this truth: 
No more fur-bearing animals, no furs. 


HORSE 36 HOURS IN RIVER 

A Boston horse whose usual task is to draw a 
newspaper delivery wagon, qualified as a long dis¬ 
tance swimmer when it was rescued from the 
Charles River last one day recently after spend¬ 
ing thirty-six hours in the water. The horse still 
was swimming when found, but later went to an 
animal hospital to recover from a bad chill. 

Early one morning, as its wagon was standing 
at the North Station, the horse made its dash for 
freedom. Its course lay through the train yards, 
over tracks and culverts. Finally the horse dived 
through a drawbridge over the Charles River, 
leaving the wagon and cargo jammed between the 
rails. For hours the harbor police searched for 
the animal in vain. 

At last a watchman saw the horse swim out 
from under the pier and make for the open sea. 
A stern chase in a dory followed, and the swim¬ 
mer was roped and towed to shore. 


HINDUS BATHE IN RIVER WHERE 
CORPSES FLOAT 

Of course I had read about Benares, but I 
thould think the average American of healthy 


tastes and decent impulses would be content with 
a fleeting glance at the sacred city, for that goes 
on at Benares revolts every modern idea, not only 
of religion, but of even common sense. 

How any people can be called enlightened or 
even half-civilized, v hose leligion teaches them 
to practice the things for which Benares is fa¬ 
mous, I cannot understand. For they do bathe 
in and drink the water of the Ganges, and that 
is only the beginning of the disgusting, horrifying 
performance. 

We. saw it all one morning from a little boat; 
we arrived at 6.30 o’clock, and by 9 we were un¬ 
able longer to endure the sights, they were so re¬ 
volting. First there were the ablutions, which 
were not merely washing the body outwardly, but 
were accompanied by gargling and blowing of 
noses, to the accompaniment of throwing garlands 
of marigolds and jasmine into the water. Past 
us floated numerous sacks containing corpses. 

As we watched, the carcass of a big sacred bull 
was brought down to the river bank and thrown 
in. The steps leading to the river and the banks 
were in a condition of filth impossible even to 
mention. 
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The Coiner’s Wife 


By JOHN SHEKMAN. 


I shall never forget the 13th of December, 
1879. The streets of the great city of Manches¬ 
ter had grown depressingly desolate, and a dense 
black fog prevailed over all the town. 

I was hurrying, as fast as the night would 
allow, from Victoria railway station along the 
then old and dingy Deansgate, in the direction of 
my office, just as the cathedral bells were chim¬ 
ing the hour of twelve. 

Benumbed with cold, I found, to my great joy, 
a cheerful fire blazing in my room, which, thanks 
to my comrade, who had retired for the night, 
was considerately prepared for me. 

I took off my great-coat and muffler, drew a 
thair close to the fender, and began thinking 
ovei' the incidents of a case I had that after¬ 
noon brought to a successful issue, when, with 
the suddenness of a startled night-bird’s scream, 

1 heard a piteous and prolonged shriek issuing 
from beneath the unshuttered window. 

I sprang to my feet, and gazing in the direc¬ 
tion of the sound, saw a sight I shall never for¬ 
get while memory holds a seat in my brain. 

A wild, white fare, with long dishevelled hair 
hanging over an ill-clad form, was gesticulating 
in a beseeching manner close to the fire-lit panes. 

Cool and collected as I usually am under ex¬ 
traordinary circumstances, I must confess to a 
feeling of terror taking possesion of my whole 
frame at that instant, and 1 sat there rooted to 
the spot. 

It was only for a moment, though—or, perhaps, 
as long as it would take one to count ten—before 
the apparition, as it seemed to be, vanished as 
suddenly from my transfixed gaze as it had in 
coming upon me with all its ghastly whiteness. 

"This is very strange," I involuntarily ex¬ 
claimed, “and puzzles me not a little. What can 
it mean?” 

Then, striding toward the door, I flung it wide 
open; but there was nothing before me—only the 
black, choking fog, and the dead silence of the 
street. 

For a little while I stood like one bewildered. 
I strained my ears in the anxious hope of catch¬ 
ing the sound of some one’s footfall; but it was 
all in vain—the quiet remained unbroken. 

Pushing back the door, I turned to re-enter 
the room, when my eyes caught sight of a piece 
of white paper that lay upon the wide sill of the 
window. 

“Ah,l’ I thought, “here, then, is the explana¬ 
tion of this deep mystery.” 

I took it to the light, opened it, and, much to 
my astonishment, found a message of deep an¬ 
guish, addressed to me, in almot undeciphered 
characters. 

The note was wet in places as if with tears, and 
it bore indubitable evidence of having been hur¬ 
riedly written. This is what it said: 

“If you would stop more crime, perhaps mur¬ 
der, come at once to No. 13 Tomson’s Court. Am 


followed. Heaven save me and my child! What 
shall I do? Rescue us, and Heaven bless you. 
Be careful. Conceal yourself. Watch. Top 
room at back. Lizzie Thornley.’ 

Thornley—Thornley! The name appeared fa¬ 
miliar to me. I went' to my diary, turned to let¬ 
ter T, and found the following entry: 

November 24, 1878.—Bill Thornley, alias 

Springer, alias Saxley, coiner—wanted. 

Could this, then, be the man, who, for nearly 
eighteen months, had successfully eluded our 
most vigilant pursuit? It seemed more than 
probable. 

Was the information, however, contained in 
that mysterious message of a genuine character? 
Or was it meant to lead me into a trap? The 
promptings of my heart answered me, and that 
answer was: Bill Thornley, desperado, you are 
in Tomson’s Court, and I’ll have you, my slippery 
beauty, before another day is over, 

It was very late, or, rather, I ought to say, the 
day was young, when I put out the office lights; 
for the bell of St. Peter’s had just rung out the 
hour of one. 

I had decided, whatever might be the conse¬ 
quences to my unknown visitor, to go home and 
sleep over the matter, and then report the cir¬ 
cumstances to the inspector, so as to receive his 
sanction to the step, before putting my plans into 
execution. 

With this resolution strong upon me I started 
upon my journey home. My way lay in the direc¬ 
tion of Greengate, and several times ere I reached 
Blackfriers Bridge I saw the vision of that white 
face, with its look of unutterable terror, fixed im¬ 
movably on me. 

Late in the forenoon of the same day I re¬ 
turned to the office and duly reported my experi¬ 
ence of the previous night. 

“This looks like a serious job for you, Lomax,” 
said Inspector Jones, as soon as I had finished my 
report. “Just turn to the album there and look 
at S. and T. for a portrait of ‘Springer,’ or ‘Sax- 
ley,’ or ‘Thornley.’ He has done seven years, but 
not accounted for himself for a long time past. 
Is that it? Ah, good! Take it with you, and if 
you get a chance of comparing it with the orig¬ 
inal, and you find they agree, nab him—that’s all. 
Would you like Schofield with you?” 

“No,” I answered. 

"Well, in any case, be quite prepared to face 
rough work, for if your man should turn out to 
be the one I suspect, look sharp, I advise you.” 

After these and other timely hints I retired to 
the wardrobe adjoining Jones’s room. I went in 
a clean-shaven, good-looking man of twenty-seven, 
and in half an hour afterward came out again 
in the character of a middle-aged woman, dressed 
in a rather seedy suit of black. 

I had on a faded dress of cashmere, a long cir¬ 
cular cloak of the same material, and a matronly- 
looking bonnet, from beneath which hiftig longish 
locks of iron-gray hair, while a thick vail droop¬ 
ing down in front completed the transformation. 
I must not forget to mention, though, that I took 
with me a small wallet of pins, needles and tape, 
under the pretext of having them for sale. My 
get-up was perfect. I looked to all the world 
like one who had seen better days, but was re¬ 
duced now to a state of genteel poverty. 
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It was close upon three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon when 1 sallied out of Albert street, and a 
drizzling rain was making matters most uncheer¬ 
ful. 

I had no difficulty in finding Tomson’s Court. 
It was situated in Little Peter street, and in that 
direction I turned my footsteps. I must confess 
ray mind was not without some misgivings as to 
the successful accomplishment of my plans. Still 
I had before played two or three bold games as 
a detective with considerable credit, and why 
should I fail in this? 

Proceeding along the dark and narrow yard of 
Tomson’s Court, I noticed a knot of unkempt 
women of most repulsive appearance standing 
talking-together, and by their earnest demeanor 
I knew that they had some serious business at 
hand. 

Sudden as thought my wallet was out, and I 
stood before them cringingly beseeching them to 
buy my wares. But of course it was all to no 
purpose. I neither sold anything nor heard a 
word that would give me the faintest clue. 

Watching my opportunity, I got away from 
them, and passed into No. 13 unseen by any one: 
The room was situated at the end of a long, dark 
and winding lobby, and the stench that met me 
was almost overpowering. 

I paused a moment listening, but not a sound 
did I hear. Then I knocked at the door, very 
feebly at first, then louder and louder, and yet 
there came no response to me. 

I knocked again, so as to be certain there was 
no one in the room, and still received no answer. 
My curiosity was now aroused. I took from my 
pocket a small bunch of skeleton keys—I never 
went out without them—and noiselessly opened 
the door. As soon as I entered I stood aghast at 
the sight that met my eyes. 

In one comer of the room, stretched upon a 
heap of straw, I saw the form of a woman, half 
naked and motionless, with her eyes closed, as if 
in death. 

I staggered toward her, turned her face to the 
light, and, merciful heavens, recognized in her 
the mysterious midnight visitor whose wild look 
had so possessed me! 

I turned her head more to the light, and was 
horrified to see a thin stream of blood oozing from 
her snow-white brow upon the face and hands of 
a little babe that nestled at her breast. 

A few moments afterward she fixed a steady, 
wondering gaze on me, then tried to speak. 

“Pray, do not for the present, agitate your¬ 
self,” I exclaimed, in a well-assumed female voice. 

Three chairs, an old. deal box and a dilapidated 
table formed the principal articles in the room. 
Two other things, however, attracted my atten¬ 
tion more than all besides. They were a long 
wooden bench, such as is used by carpenters, and 
from the nature of thh tools I saw lying about— 
with dies and models of various sizes—my sus¬ 
picions became fully confirmed. 

The other object which arrested my attention 
was a strong, capacious wardrobe in the opposite 
corner, facing the bench. Its folding doors stood 
a little ajar, and I grew curious to know the 
character of its contents. 

I was just rising 1 from my seat, with the in¬ 
tention of making a closer inspection, when the 
woman opened her eyes again and beckoned me 


to her side. Then, in a voice just raised above a 
whisper, she said: 

“Who are you that have found your way into 
this miserable dwelling?” 

“I am a woman peddling a few simple wares," 
I answered; "but how I managed to find myself 
here is more than I can tell; yet I am thankful 
I have reached you, if it is only that I may be of 
some simple service to you, for I see you need a 
helping hand.” 

“Ah, ’tis true—’tis true," she replied; “but I 
fear your kind assistance has come too late—yes, 
too late!” 

“I hope not. Tell me, though, how you have 
come by that wound in your temple. Is it the 
result of a fall?” 

“No, no; it was done by him—my husband. He 
struck me with a hammer because I would not 
consent to his taking away my child.” 

"Merciful heavens, can such things be? Where 
is he now?” I somewhat eagerly inquired. 

“Last night, a little before twelve, he came 
home in a terrible temper. I saw murder lurking 
in his eyes, and after listening to his fearful 
oaths, I ran to the police station, pursued by him. 
I could not attract attention. Ho overtook me 
just as I re-entered this room, and—Hark! What 
is that?” 

I motioned to the woman to be silent, while I 
crept noiselessly into the open wardrobe. 

I closed the folding doors from within, and, as 
good fortune would have it, discovered a large 
crevice through which I could see the movements 
of any one who might choose to enter the apart¬ 
ment. 

The minutes elapsed seemed hours to me, and 1 
was beginning to think that, after all, my ears 
had deceived me, when, very slowly, and without 
the faintest sound, the door opened, and the fig¬ 
ure of a short, stout, bushy-bearded man crept in. 
It was Thornley. 

He stole to where Lizzie Thornley lay; he bent 
over her, as if to assure himself that she was un¬ 
aware of his presence. 

Slipping his fingers in his waistcoat pocket, he 
drew forth a small key. With this he opened a 
secret panel in the wainscot of the wall, and 
there I saw great piles of glittering coin, which 
my practical eyes told me were spurious all. 

With the rapidity of a panther springing on its 
prey 1 flung open the wardrobe doors and sprang 
on him. The suddenness of ray appearance struck 
him motionless and dumb. He could but glare at 
me, while 1 held him in a vise-like grip, and his 
lips trembled and grew ashy pale. 

At such a moment as this a detective needs all 
the coolness he can command, for then it is that 
his victim is almost powerless of resistance. The 
latter becomes semi-paralyzed with surprise, and 
before he knows the meaning of it finds the brace¬ 
lets on his wrists. At least such was the case 
with the ruffian Thornley. I made short work of 
him. As for his wife and child (for such they 
proved to be), I had them tenderly conveyed to 
the Royal Infirmary, where for ten long days and 
nights of suffering she and her baby lay, and 
then their spirits crossed the confines of a better 
world. 

Thornley was found guilty of manslaughter, 
and I had the satisfaction of hearing him sen¬ 
tenced to a long term of penal servitude. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 

DAKOTA FARMER SHOOTS VULTURE 
An American vulture, or “turkey buzzard," a 
large carrion bird rarely seen in this region now, 
but a familiar object on the Dakota plains in 
pioneer days, has been shot in Yankton County 
by F. J. Kullish, farmer. The bird is a fine speci¬ 
men, measuring five feet two inches from tip to 
tip of wings. It is reddish brown and has the 
usual bald head characteristic of the vulture fam¬ 
ily. The bird has been given to the biology de¬ 
partment of Yankton College for mounting. 


KINDNESS TO WIDOW WINS HIM $1,000 
Because Edgar Witcher, cashier of the Martin 
County Bank, Ind., was kind of Mrs. Martha 
Mercer, and, as she expresses it in her will, pro¬ 
vided an easy chair for her to sit in while trans¬ 
acting business iii the bank, he received approxi¬ 
mately $1,000 by the terns of her will. 

Mrs. Mercer was a widow without relatives. 
In the will she makes a specific bequest of $200 
to Mr. Witcher and then makes him one of the 
five residuary legatees. 

The estate will amount to about $7,000. 


CHEMIST BIRD BUILDS NEST 14 FEET 
HIGH 

There is a bird found in Australia, known as 
the Magapodius, that is not only a chemist, but 
also a builder of nests that in proportion to its 
size, when compared with man, make the efforts 
of the latter seem pygmy-like. 

This bird, about the size of a partridge, and 
weighing about two pounds, builds a nest four¬ 
teen feet high, with a circumference of 150 feet. 

A man weighs on an average 130 pounds, and 
in order to build a structure corresponding to the 
nest of the bird he would have to accumulate a 
mountain of earth which would be almost double 
the height and bulk of one of the great pyramids 
of Egypt. 

The mighty task completed, the workman con¬ 
fides its eggs to it. The female usually lays 
eight, which she disposes in a circle in the centre 
of the ne°t among the herbs and leaves which lie 


heaped up at this spot. The eggs are placed at 
exactly equal distances from each other and in a 
vertical position. 

When the laying is completed the Magapodius 
abandons its masterpiece and its offspring, nature 
having revealed to it that it is no longer useful 
to them. 

Endowed with a marvelous chemical instinct, 
this bird only collects such a mass of vegetable 
matter that it may safely commit the hatching of 
the eggs to the fermentation they produce. It is, 
in fact, on the heat so engendered that the bird 
relies for supplying her place, the mother thus 
substituting a chemical process for her own cares. 


LAUGHS 

“Why don’t you try to get damages out of the 
railroad company for running over your wife's 
poor old mother?" “Oh, I don’t believe in push¬ 
ing my luck too far.” 


Ted I’m trying to find some one who knows 
me, to go security on my note. Ned—Don’t you 
think, my boy, you’d better look for some one who 
doesn’t know you? 


Very Young Man—You wouldn’t think it, hut 
I ve just paid $5,000 in cash for a house, all made 
by my own pluck and perseverance. Young Lady 
—Really! What business are you in? Very 
Young Man—I’m a son-in-law. 


“Now,” said the warden to the forger, who had 
just arrived at the prison, “we’ll set you to work 
What can you do best?” “Weil, if you’ll give me 
a week’s practice on your signature,' I’ll sign your 
official papers for you,” said the prisoner. 


New Yorker (at box office window)—Have you 
two orchestra seats in the fourth row, centre for 
to-night? Ticket Seller—Yes, sir. New Yorker 
(after recovering from the shock)—I guess I 
don’t want them—the show can’t be any good! 


Giles met an acquaintance on the street the 
other day, although he artfully tried to avoid him 
“Hello, Giles, deah boy!” exclaimed the other" 
“So glad to see you. I’m going to London next 
week; can I do anything faw you?” “No, going’s 
enough, thanks,” replied Giles, moving on. 


A teacher in a lower grade was instructing her 
pupils in the use of a hyphen. Among ~the ex¬ 
amples given by the children was “bird-cage." 
“That’s right,” encouragingly remarked the 
teacher. “Now, Paul, tell me why we put a hy¬ 
phen in ‘bird-cage.’" “It’s for the bird to sit on,” 
was the startling rejoinder. 


The street car gave a sudden lurch in rounding 
a curve, and the charming young girl who was 
clinging to a strap nearly sat down in the lap of 
the man who was sitting in the corner. “I beg 
your pardon, sir,” she exclaimed hastily. “Not at 
all.” he replied encouragingly. “Try it again. I 
don’t mind it at afl." 
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MEXICO’S BIG PYRAMID LARGEST IN THE 
WORLD 

Not only are the two great pyramids, those of 
the sun and the moon, situated near San Juan de 
Teotihuacan, Mexico, to be restored to their orig¬ 
inal lines, but the Mexican Government has made 
an appropriation for excavating and reconstruct¬ 
ing the ruins of the great buried city surrounding 
the pyramids, which flourished more than 4,000 
years ago. 

During the last few years immediately preced¬ 
ing the revolutionary period, considerable work 
had been done in the matter of clearing away the 
accumulation of debris that covered the pyramid 
of the sun, and it stands forth to-day as one of 
the greatest wonders of the world, according to 
archaeologists. 

This pyramid is three times as large as the 
great Cheops pyramid near Cairo, Egypt, and in 
its construction great blocks of stone were used. 

It is 1,400 feet square at the bottom. In height 
it is only 200 feet, and but for this fact would be 
one of the most imposing structures ever made by 
man, it is stated. The pyramid of the sun is 
smaller than the one of the moon. 


MOUNTAIN DEMOLISHED TO IMPROVE 
BIG CITY 

In order to permit the extension of the City of 
Rio de Janeiro a mountain has been cut down and 
the debris dumped into the sea, making hundreds 
of acres of new land. 

Incidentally, it is expected that conditions in 
the city will be improved by permitting a better 
circulation of air by the removal of the mountain, 
which formerly sheltered it from the prevailing 
winds of summer. 

The work is being done by American engineers, 
and in the course of a year and a half new parks, 
boulevards and avenues will be established and 
ready for handsome residences which will be built. 

The work is being done largely by hydraulic 
machinery, which washes the dirt away from the 
rocks and carries it down to the water. This 
same work was started by native workers some 
time ago and the effort made to move the moun¬ 
tain by means of mule carts, but was abandoned 
because of the great expense and time required. 

The removal of debris by mule eart cost 75 
cents per cubic yard and the work would require 
eight years, whereas the work is being done by 
modern machinery at a cost of 25 cents per cubic 
yard in eighteen months. 


BRAVED BEAR IN DEN 
If you had tracked a big bear to his den among 
mountain rocks and Bruin laughed at you and 
refused to come out and be killed, what would 
you do? Leave him to himself and look for him 
another day? Or would you crawl in after him 
as Old Put crawled in on one memorable occasion 
and bearded a wolf in his lair. That is just what 
A. M. Johnson, a Chateaugay hunter did the 
other day, and he got his bear. 

Johnson, with Ed Cooke. Jerry Mahoney and 
other Chateaugay men, was stalking deer in the 
woods near Chateaugay Lake, N. Y. Coming 


upon tracks of a bear they abandoned their deer 
hunt to follow him. After a long trail they ar¬ 
rived at a naturally formed den in a rocky ledge. 
As the bear’s tracks had ended there, they knew 
that the beast had taken refuge in the cave. How 
to get at the animal was the question, He 
showed no willingness to come out and let the 
hunters shoot him, nor did he promise to be a 
cordial host. 

But Johnson was unwilling to leave without 
at least a sight of his game. So, holding his 
rifle in position fpr instant use, the hunter en¬ 
tered the den. He had not penetrated far before 
he caught sight of the animal. Recognition prob¬ 
ably was mutual in the dim light of the cave, and 
Johnson took no chances of a warm welcome from 
the den's owner. He fired two shots in quick 
succession. One of them broke the bear's jaw. 

Maddened with pain and rage the beast made 
a rush for the hunter, who backed out of the den 
as quickly as possible with the bear close upon 
him. As the animal appeared in the open the 
other hunters fired upon it, and a fusillade of 
bullets soon put it out of power to fight. The 
animal weighed 300 pounds. 


OBSERVES FALL OF DAYLIGHT 
METEORITE 

Norman Macl. Harris of the Canadian De¬ 
partment of Health writes to Science the follow¬ 
ing account of a phenomenon he observed while 
travelling by canoe on Lake Kipawa, Que., on 
Aug. 31 last: 

“The day was particularly bright and cloud¬ 
less, with a southerly wind blowing at about eight 
miles an hour. The time of the observation was 
9.50 A.M., and the course of the canoe was al¬ 
most directly south. The meteorite was suddenly 
seen to shoot across the course of the canoe from 
east to west, about 50 degrees above the horizon, 
and, as far as could be judged, between 200 and 
300 feet above the surface of the lake. Its pas¬ 
sage lasted approximately three seconds from the 
time that it was first noted a little to the left of 
the bow of the canoe. The general impression re¬ 
ceived was that of a brilliafit Roman candle 
shooting across the sky, of a vivid copper-green 
color. The size of the incandescent head of the 
body appeared to be a trifle larger than a golf ball 
nearly three feet in length behind it and of a like 
color. In the wake of the body trailed a curling 
wreath of while vapor of considerable length 
which became quickly dissipated. 

The flight of the meteor was accom¬ 
panied by no detectable noise whatever, so that 
the other occupant of the canoe, whose gaze was 
directed elsewhere at the time, failed to see the 
occurrence. The body suddenly vanished about a 
hundred yards to the west about the original al¬ 
titude, leaving a small cloud of white vapor 
behind that dissolved rapidly away. Although 
watch was kept on the surface of the lake be¬ 
yond, no trace of a body falling into the water 
was noted. It is possible that either it was com¬ 
pletely combusted at that moment, or it passed 
out of sight rapidly along its wasterly course.” 



^rcfREE REAL RADIO SET 

Sell only 80 packa FLOWER seeds 
at 10c. largo pack. Get sample lot 
today. Scmlnomonay. We trvMiyon. 

AMERICAN SEED CO. 

Box R- 127 Lancaster, Pa 



ART PHOTOS, studies beauty of the na¬ 
ture, postcards and large size, great collec¬ 
tion. Samples splendid for $1.00—$3 00 — 
$500. Editions d’Art at Neuflly-Plalsance 
(S&O) France. 


LITTLE ADS 

Write to Riker & King, Advertising Offices, 1133 Broadway, New York City, or 
29 East Madison Street, Chicago, for particulars about advertising in this magazine. 


AGENTS WANTED 

AQENT8—Mason sold 18 Comet Sprayer* and Auto- 
wash*rn» one Saturday. Profit $2.50 each. Particular* 
free. Established 80 years. Busier Co., 2LA..Johnaiowo, 
Ohio. 

ASENTS—We hare a 50-50 proposition on GUARAN¬ 
TEED toilet articles and household necessities, rea¬ 
sonably priced. Free particular?. Brown Chemical Co , 
Dept. 252. St. Louis. Mo. _ 

LADIES—Do your own hemititehtng and pleating; at¬ 
tachment fits any machine, $2.60; buttiMiiiole. $8; 
hand embroidered. 12.50. Agents wanted. E. Stephenaoti. 

28 Quincy St.. Chicago._ 

WIDE-AWAKE MAN to take charge of our local trade; 

$6 to |8 a day steady; no experience r«iuired; pay 
ftarts at once; write today. American Producs* Co., 
TF27 America n Bldg., Cincinnati. Q ._ 

FOR SALE 

LAND OPPORTUNITY—S10 m ISO df.wn. stnrta you ou 
20, 40 or 80 acres near dirtying city In lower Michi¬ 
gan. Balance on iong time. Write today for big free 
booklet, gtftug full information. SWIOABT LAND CO., 
M-12 68 First National Bank Bld g ., C hicago. __ 

HELP WANTED 

STOP DAILY GRIND—Dependable plans free. Easy 
silvering mirrors, tableware, headlights, etc. Clarence 

Sprinkle. Dept. 73, Marlon. Indiana._ 

BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! $110 to $250 
monthly, expenses paid after 3 months' spare-time 
study. Splendid opportunities. Position guaranteed or 
money refunded. Write for Free Booklet CM-101. 

Stand. Bmlneit Training TnsL, Buffalo. N. Y. _ 

BE A DETECTIVE. Opportunity for men and women 
for secret Investigation In your district Write C. T. 

Ludwig. 521 Weatover Bldg.. Kansas Pity, Mo. _ 

0ETECTIVE8 EARN BIG MONEY. Great demand for 
men and women. Fluctuating work. Particular* free. 
Write. American Detective System. 1P68 B'way. N. Y. 
BE A DETECTIVE. $50-1100 weekly; travel over world; 

experience unnecessary. American Detective Agency, 
102B Luca s , St L outs._ 

MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 

STORIES. POEMS. PLAYS, etc., are wanted for publi¬ 
cation. Submit MSS. or writ# Literary Bureau. 515 
Hannibal Mo. __ 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BUSINESS GIRLS, aide line* 20 ways to earn money 
spare time. New book $1. Circular free. L D. Stone. 
#459jH. Ipgieslde Are. , Chicago, IU. _ 

PATENTS 

INVENTIONS eommerctnllxed. Patented or unpatrnted.. 
_ Write Adam Fish er Mfg. Co., 229, St. Louis. Mo. 

PERSONAL 

MOUSTACHE—Best lnrigorant, Is Kotalko. contains 
genuine bear oil and other potent Ingredients. Send 
10 cents for proof hox of this true hair grower. Kotalko 

offices. BL-870. Station X. New York._ 

EYEBROWS and beautiful hair. Would you like long 
exquisite sflk-llke growth? Get Kotalko at drukpi't's 
or mall 10 cents for proof box to Kotalko Office*. 

BK-370. Station X. New York__ 

WEALTHY young lady, affe'’ffnn*J* and pretty, would 

marry. (E-B -M) B-1022. Wich ita. Kane._ 

MANY wry wealthy want to marry. Photo*, descriptions 

free. Mrs. Mar, in. B-1022, Wichita, Kana. _ 

GET MARRIED—BeM matrimonial paper mailed free. 

American Distributo r. Co nnHlsrUte, P a._ 

MARRY IF LONELY—"ITome Makers hundreds rich, 
confidential; ratable; years expericnc,*'; deecriptlon* 
tkee, **T ho Wnrresaful Club," Box 55<L Oakland. Calif. 
LADY, 35 worth $30,000. while* to marry. H, Box 8\ 

League, Toledo, Ohio._ 

Lady, 35, worth $30,000, wants husband. B. Boa 
1184. Club. Detroit. Mich. 


PERSONAL—Continued 

BACHELOR. 40. worth $30 000. wants lady correspond¬ 
ent. G, Box 35. League, Toledo, Ohio. 

PRETTY WIDOW. 23. wealthy, wants husband. F. Box 

85. League, Toledo, Ohio._ 

WINTER In IPolrid*. Marry charming maiden worth 
$80,000. Box 55, Oxford. Fla. 

RANCHMAN. 50, worth $100,000. wants wife. D. Box 

482, League, Columbus. Ohio._ 

LONESOME pcop e wishing to marry write confidential. 

League, Box 432, Columbus, Ohto. 

MARRIAGE PAPER 20th year. Big l«sue with descrip¬ 
tions. photos, name* and addr *ee*. 25 e*nta, No 
other fee. Sent seal ed. B ox 2865 R. Boston . Maai. 
ASTROLOGY—STARS TELL LIFERS STORY. >• ml 
blrthdate and dime for trial reading. Eddy. Weatport 

St., 33-73, Kansas Cit y, Mo.__ 

SIXTH AND SEVENTH B00K8 OF MOSES. Egyptian 
•ecreta. Black art, other rare books. Catalog free. 
Sta r Book Co.. 1R23. 122 Federal St . Camden, N._J._ 
MARRY RICH—Hundreds Description list 

free. Se lec t Cl ub, Dept. A. Rapid O y. So. D akota. 
MARRY—MARRIAGE DIRECTORY with photo* and 
descriptions free. Fay when married. The Exchange, 

D ept. 545, Kansas City, Mo. _ 

WHOM SHOULD YOU MARRY7 We'll tell you. Send 
80c and birth date to Character Studies. 1515 Maxonlo 

Tem p le. New York City. _ 

LONESOME—Make friends everywhere, many wealthy. 
Particulars for stamp. Smith K., Box 8125. Portland. 

Ore. __ 

IF LONELY, write Doris Dawn. 10BO2 St. ClaU. 

Cleveland, Ohio. (Btaro p ed envelope please). _ 

MARRY; Thousands congenial people, worth from 
SI.000 to $50,000 seeking early marriage, descriptions, 
photos. Introductions free 8ealed. Either e«x. Send 
no money. Address Standard for. Club. Graysiake. ill. 
IF YOU WANT A WEALTHY. LOVING WIFE, write 
Violet Rays. Dennison, Ohio. Enclose stamped envelope. 
BE8T. LARGEST MATRIMONIAL CLUB In Conntry. 

Established 17 Years. Thousands Wealthy wishing 
Early Marriage. Confidential, Free. The Old Bailable 

Club. Mrs. Wrubel. Box 2fi. Oakland. Calif. _ 

MARRY—Free photographs, directory and descriptions 
of wealthy members. Pay when married. New Plan 

Co., Dept. 30. Kansas City, Mo. _ 

WOULD you write a wealthy, pretty girl? (ttamp) 

Lo ta Spro ut. Sta. H, Cleveland, Ohio. _ 

HUNDREDS seeking marriage. If sincere enclose stamp. 

Mrs. F. Willard, 2928 Broadway. Chicago. Illinois. 
IF REALLY LONELY, write Betty Lee. Ioc-. 4254 
Broadway. New York City. Bend stomp. Don't forget 

to write 1 _ 

IF LONESOME exchange Jolly letter* with beautiful 
ladles and wealthy gentlemen. Eva Moore. Box 908. 

Jackson v ille. Fla. (Stam pl._ 

WINTER In Florida, marry charming maiden worth 

$80.000. Box 55, Oxford. Florida. _ 

WHY BE LONE80ME7 Correspond with our lady 
members. Names, address complete $1.00. Cosmo- 

po’.ltan Club. Box 423-1. VenI ce, CaUf. _ 

YOUNG LADY, worth $50,000. pretty, will marry. 

(Eisl el Club. B-10. Cimarron. Kanoas. _ 

MARRY—World's Loading Corrr*pondmeo Club for 
lone'v poonlo. Many rich. Quick result*. Lts's free. 
Ilonorablo Ralph Hyde. 26$, San Fr ancisco. _ 

SONGWRITERS 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A BONG—Wo compose music. 

Submit your poems to us at once. New York Melody 
Corporation. 405 Fitzgerald Bldg., New York. _ 

TOBACCO HABIT 

TOBACCO or Fnuff Ilablt cured or no pay. $1 if 
cured. Remedy sent on trial Buperba Co. PC. 
Baltimore. Md. 


SWEDEN HAS 
RICH FIND OF 
COPPER 


A discovery of 
new mineral 
wealth in Sweden 
is announced by 
Director Axel 
Gavelin, head of 
the Government 
Geological Re¬ 
search Depart¬ 
ment,, who has 
asked the Riks¬ 
dag for an ap¬ 
propriation t o 
cover the investi¬ 
gation of the new¬ 
ly found ore de¬ 
posits. 

These lie in 
Central Sweden, 
and consist of 
iron, zinc and 
copper ore. Mr. 
Gavelin does not 
give exact details 
as to the total 
size of these de¬ 
posits, but he con¬ 
siders them ex¬ 
tremely promis¬ 
ing, and says that 
if further re¬ 
search fulfills his 
expectations, the 
copper find es¬ 
pecially is valua¬ 
ble and will form 
a national asset. 

The total iron 
ore deposits of 
Sweden already 
known are calcu¬ 
lated to be nearly 
1, 400, 000, 000 
tons, running an 
average of 60 per 
cent, iron, which 
is said to be over 
23 per cent, more 
than the average 
for all iron ore 
mined in the rest 
of Europe, and is 
16 per cent, more 
than the average 
for the world as a 
whole. 

Although much 
of Sweden’s iron 
ore is used for 
the domestic man¬ 
ufacture of iron 
and steel, the ex¬ 
port is considera¬ 
ble. 




$ l,000 Reward 

In a dirty, forlorn shack bv the river’s edge they found the mutilated body of Genevieve Martin. Her pretty face waa 
swollen and distorted. Marks on the slender throat showed that the girl had been brutally choked to death. Who had 
committed this (ghastly crime? No one had seen the girl and her assailant enter the cottage. No one had seen the mur¬ 
derer depart. How could he be brought to justice? 

Crimes like this have been solved—are being solved every day by Finger Print Experts. Every day we read in the 
papers of their exploits, hear of the mysteries they solve, the criminals they identify, the rewards they win. Finger 
Print Experts are always in the thick of the excitement, the heroes of the hour. 

Learn the Secrets of Identification 

More and more the detection of crime resolves itself 
into a problem of identification. You can learn the meth¬ 
ods of famous identification experts. You can learn the 
science of finger print identification—right at home in 
your spare time. 

Send for the free book which tells how famous Finger 
Print Experts got their start in this fascinating work. 
Tells the stories of thirteen actual cases solved by Finger 
Print Experts. Tells how you can become a Finger Print 
Expert in an amazingly short time. 

FREE 


Not Experienced Detectives 
Just Ordinary men 

Within the past few years, scores of men, men with no 
police experience, men with just ordinary grade school 
educations, have become Finger Print Experts. You can 
become a Finger Print Expert, too. Can you imagine a 
more fascinating line or work than this? More trained 
men are needed. Here is a real opportunity for you. 

Course In 
Secret Service 


For a limited time, we are making a special offer of a 
PROFESSIONAL FINGER PRINT OUTFIT absolutely 
free and FREE Course in Secret Service Intelligence. 
Mastery of these two kindred professions will open 
a brilliant career for you. 

This coupon will bring you FREE BOOK and details of 
of this great offer. Don t wait until the offer has expired. 
FUl in the coupon now. Mail it today. 

University of Applied Science 

Dept 1091, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, IU. 


University of Applied Science, Dept. 10‘ 1 

1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me full information on your course in 
Finger Print Identification and about Free Course in 
Secret Service Intelligence. I understand that there is no 
obligation of any sort. 

Name_ _ 

Street Address___ _ 


City and State_ Ag» . 






LURE SEALS 
TO DEATH BY 
MUSIC 



MASTER KEY CO.. "Puke? ^ 


BIG VALUE for 10 Cl*. 

0 Bouga, words and music: 25 Pic* 
turca Pretty Girls ;40 V/avtto Make 
Mo nor; 1 Joke Poole; I Book oa 
TsfilgSP IP Love;1 Magic Bookrl Book. L«ttci 
Writing: J Dream Book and For- 
time Teller; 1 Cook Book; 1 Base 
PgpJBP pall Book, gives rules for games; 1 
VRTuA Toy Maker Book; Language of 
A® Flowers; 1 Morse Telegraph Alpho - 

y Uw ^bet; 12 Chemical Experiments* 
Age Table; Greot North Pole 
'«uir Game: lOO Conundrums; 8 Tucales; 
Ifi Games; 90 Verses ter Autograph Albums, t All 
the abpysby mail for lO ct*. and it cts. postsge. 
ROZAli &AU2& CO** Box C88 8 >>hU» Norw»lk* Coon. 


- OIJ) MONEY WANTEI> - 

$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old 
Coins dated before 1H05. Keep ALL old or 
>dd money. Send 10 ets, for New Ill's Coin 
Value Book, 4x0. You rosy have valuable 
rotns. Oet Foflted. We pay cosh. 

CLARKE COIN CO, Ave. 13, L© Roy, N. Y. 



Urge Shirt Manufacturer 
■want# agents to sell eeinj^ele lino of 
■hirta, direct to nearer. AdrsrtiaM 
ltrund. Exolinicw pattern*. No capi¬ 
tal or experience required. Big 
value#. Entirely new proposition, 
Wrfta for frao aamplo* 
MADISON SHIRT CO. 

50$ Broadway New York 


Ford Given 


H Solve This Puzzle—Win 5,000 Votes 

—I- 1 -. What word# do then# number* make ? 

51 K L 5 Tba number* In in* nouarm iepr«*ent 
*1 J I !?Jf*Ct*r* of the Btubnbet. Flyore He A, 2 

t u B ind ition. The Un ftrurM tpdltiuec 
word*. Whet era the word#? 

Many Prlzas and Cash Rewards 

Gat your altar* of tag** EAS V YO-YVIN 
prize*, Benklao tl»e Fora Touring t’.ar I 
•m going to give f'hnnn*ta;ilta, BvyelM, 
Gold Wet/hee, H'tyerwuie, ate . and f'seh 
.. .—* , Reward* to cunUmtants in my conteet for 
PrJtoe duplicated in caao of be. Full parliculnra 
' your *«*lut|fh ia receh ad- Send your auawer oulck. 
lord, S»7 S. Dearborn St.. Dept. #i Chicago 


6 1518 4 
9 19 6 18 


7 RIH® OFFER 

Just to advardea our faranu* Hawaiian 
bn. tltemotide- tha graeteet utecovery the 
world baa ever known. We will aand ai» 
ntely free thka l*lc gold f. ring, eel with a 
Hawaiian In, dlamuDd*-la beautiful riug 
« postage paid. If tbia la aatlefacbory pap 
iboaatar |I,M tooorar puetag*, boxing, ma- 
Tartisma, ba* Jllng. ate. If ont aetia/aator/ 
return at <vur ozixnee end tooaay refunded. 
Ooly 1.000 rink* trivao *«ir. Sard oa 
mooey. A newer Quick. Bend alee *r flag# r 


MECHANIC'S POCKET SECRETARY 25c 

Constructed of ftnsst stall. just push ^ 

ths button and out eomea tbs 10 

srtlala you resulro. Wurth ***** * « 

SI.00. Postpaid 

25c Pencil. i»n, paper 

^ knife. Ink eraser, pencil 

Gal sharpener, nail m*, and 

One cleaner, mccbinic’n marktny 

To- point, fine comraas with screw 

day attachment, foot rule. 

_Uni vernal Co., Box 562 Stamford, Conn. 


LARGE CAMERA Cprr 

Takes Picture 2^x3 If 

Genuine Kodak Film reck, Eastman Cam* 
• r«. Hawk-eye I'lie. Make# Dirge, rleaf 
picture*. Mnej ehot* or t<mo. Kaey loop. 
*raia. Free for eel log .12 i>kge i<ing« Per- 
fumed Ironing Wax at 10c each Hr Hog 
eight. Send no mousy. I stra pre**nt tf 
you order now. LUg Premium Book Free. 
Bingo Co.Dept. (Jflg Binghamton,N.Y. 


TREATIES! mailed oa 
fXKKTKUUirit our#*, 
aeadfl. If »„i, U .KRgy 
Wjho for rourtrewtmaal 
t®4*jr W.Jt. ITiauiM, 
844 Oh*o Avo.Sidney,o! 


nutru uiM-HU 

■e different from tho truss. 


ire different from that ni S3, Fz"C$ 

being medicine applicators wK)M4? 

It HSyf II mado *»cll • adhesive pur- a Wy*A V 

l\ If powlv to hold ths distended 1? Lill ;? 

/lV^fy' / A muscles securely In place. * 1 mg =* 
R«»hwps, buckles or aprlno tF 
- I •Hoohod — cannot slip, 60 jffb 
oannoi chafe orpreasagalnst dw®k 
ths pubic bone. Thouaands 
have successfully treated vQOr 
fiafiiofl Fae>Slni(a themselves at home without Nr 

SSS'SSS •»«*■ 

Soft SS wtlvat—aa«y to apply—(nexpanslvo. Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Procces o! recovery is 
natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. Wo 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely rnpp 
Writo name oa Coupon and send TODAY. r ll tb 

Pbpio Co.. *738 Btuart BWj., SL Leois, Mo. 

Nune- 4 ..,MM...M.„........ 

Address..... 

He turn mail will bring Free Trial Planao...- 


Lured to their 
death by various 
musical instrur 
merits, hair seals, 
the most destruc¬ 
tive salmon trap 
thieves, easly fall 
victims to bounty 
hunters, who are 
now hunting them 
near the largest 
rookeries on Pu¬ 
get Sound. 

The hair seal— 
not the valuable 
fur bearers of 
Bering Sea—are 
fish eaters, and 
during the sum¬ 
mer salmon runs 
tear their way 
into the salmon 
nets and traps. 
One seal will de- 
stroy $2,000 
worth of fisli in a 
season. 

They do not 
catch salmon be¬ 
cause of hunger, 
for often a single 
bite is snapped 
out of the fat 
back of a fish and 
the rest left to 
other sea scaven¬ 
gers, so the hair 
seal is rightly la¬ 
beled by the pack¬ 
ing industry as a 
destructive pest. 
The State pays a 
bounty of $0 for 
each hair seal 
killed and pre¬ 
sented to the 
State Audito.. 

Hair scau pos¬ 
sess an absorbing 
affinity for musi¬ 
cal notes, the 
wailing of a sin¬ 
gle fiddle string, 
the metallic 
wheeze of an old 
accordian, a 
mouth organ or 
other reed instru¬ 
ment. Heating 
the music, seals 
in the vicinity 
poke their heads 
high above the 
surf, and a good 
rifleman cannot 
fail to hit the 
fairly large mark 



























hese)AreThe Hours That Count 


M OST of your time is mortgaged to work, 
meals and sleep. But the hours after 
supper are yours, and your whole future de¬ 
pends on how you spend them. You can frit¬ 
ter them away on profitless pleasure, or you 
can make those hours bring you position, 
money, power, real success in life. 

Thousands of splendid, good-paying posi¬ 
tions are waiting in every field of work for 
men trained to fill them. There’s a big job 
waiting for you —in your present work or any 
line you choose. Get ready for it! You can 
do it without losing a minute from work, 
or a wink of sleep, without hurrying a single 
meal, and with plenty of time left for recrea¬ 
tion. You can do it in one hour after supper 
each night, right at home, through the Inter¬ 
national Correspondence Schools. 

Yes—You Can Win Success in an 
Hour a Day 

Hundreds of thousands have proved it. The 
designer of the Packard "Twin-Six," and hun¬ 
dreds of other Engineers, climbed to success 
through I. C. S. help. The builder of the 
great Equitable Building and hundreds of 
Architects and Contractors won their way to 
the top through I. C. S. spare-time study. 
Many of this country’s foremost Advertising 
and Sales Managers prepared for their pres¬ 
ent positions in spare hours under I. C. S. 
instruction. 

For 30 years, men in offices, stores, shops, 
factories, mines, railroads—in every line of 
technical and commercial work—have been 
winning promotion and increased salaries 
through the I. C. S. 

No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you. No matter what your handicaps 
br how small your means, we have a plan to 


meet your circumstances. No matter how 
limited your previous education, the simply- 
written, wonderfully-illustrated 1. C. S. text¬ 
books make it easy to learn. 

Make Your Start Now! 

When everything has been made easy for 
you—when one hour a day spent with the 
I. C. S., in the quiet of your own home, will 
bring you a bigger income, more comforts, 
more pleasures, all that success means—can 
you afford to let another single priceless hour 
of spare time go to waste ? 

This is all we ask: Without cost, without 
obligating yourself in any way, put it up to us 
to prove how we can help you. Just mark and 
mail this coupon. 

—-TEAR OUT HERE-- 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4497, Scranton, Pennn. 

Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for lit* 
position or In the subject bijme which 1 have marked an X. 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 

□ Business Management H Salesman:.tup 

t Industrial Management □ Advertising 

a Personnel Organization □ Better Letters 

□ TraBle Management nporeign Trade 

□ Business Law □ Stenogiunity and Typing 

□ Bunking and Hanking Law |J Bnsme.-s English 

j.ArrwinUncy (including C.P.A.) yCirll Service 

a Nicholson Cost Accounting Q Railway Mail Clerk 

a Bookkeeping LJCurmann School Subjects 

, 1 'rlvale Secretary QHlgh School BubJacts 

□Business Spanish □ French □ illustrating □Cartoonist! 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

□ Electrical Engineering □ Architect 

□ Electric Lighting nBiut Print Reading 

□ Mechanical Engl near QContractor and Builder 

□ Mechanical Draftsman QArchitectural Draftsman 

j Machine Shop Practice y Concrete Builder 

□ Railroad Positions ff Structural Engineer 

□ Gas Engine Operating yPlumbing and Hoa'ing 

j Civil Engineer y Chemistry □ Phar macy 

□ Surveying and Mapping n Automobile Work 

□ Metallurgy Q Navigation 

J Steam Engineering Q Agriculture and Coulter 

J Radio □ Airplane Englnss LJMathsnutlci 

Street a 

City __ _ _State...,...... 

Occupation..... 

Pertont retiring in Canada tkovld tend this reopen to t ko Intern** 
tional Correspondence Sckoels Canadian. Limited. Montreal, Ganoid ■ 














PLUCK AND LUCK OUR TEN - CENT HAND BOOKS 


- LATEST 1SS1ES - 

1212 The Arctic Cmsoes; or, Lost at the World's End. 
1243 Rob Halstoa’s Hun; or. The Perilous Career of a 
Boy Engineer. 

t244 Jack l>acre*R Dollar; .tint, How He Made It Crow. 
124G Tb*» Boy Fire Kins; or, Barnum's Brighten! Star. 
1240 Fearless Frank, the Brave Boy Fireman; amJ, Uow 
He Won Ills Fame. 

1247 Under the Black Flag; or. The Buried Treasure of 

the Seven Isles. 

1248 The Kiss of Eddie Dnnn; or, The Hoy With a Sil¬ 

ver Tongue. 

1240 Little Lariat, the Boy Wild Horse Hunter; or. The 
Dashing Riders of the Staked Plains. 

1200 The Boy IUilroud King; or, Working His Way to 
the Top. 

1251 Ao/al lo the Last; or. Fighting for the Stars and 

Stripes. 

1252 Pick Decker, the Brave Young Fireman. 

1253 Buffalo Chnrlle; or, The Young Hunter. 

1254 The Two Boy Brokers; or. From Messenger Boys 

to Millionaires. 

1255 Under the Turban; or, A Yankee Boy’s Trip to 

Mecca, 

125fl Little Lon; The Pride of the Continental Army. 

1257 Tbo Boy Merchant; or. The Pluck and Luck of 

Harry Graham. 

1258 Railroad Ralph, the Boy Engineer. 

1250 The Boy Pilot of Lake Michigan. 

1200 That Boy of Barton’s; or, The Luck of a Lai in 

Wall Street. 

1201 Lost In the Blizzard; or, The Snow-Bound School 

Boys. 

1262 Driven Ashore In Lost Latitudes; or. The Strange 
Story of the Skeleton Island. 

1203 The Bosk of the Messenger Boys; or. Boro to 

Good Luck. 

1204 The Irish Kip Van Winkle; or. The Wild Man of 

the Round Tower. 

1265 Lost at the Pole; or. The Secret of the Arctic 

Circle. 

1266 Rupert of Roanoke: or. The Boy Rangers of the 

American Revolution. 

1207 Castaway Castle; or, The Home of the Lost Ex¬ 

plorers. „ . 

1208 The Boy Prospectors; or, The Trail of the Club¬ 

foot Bear. 

120!) The Wreck of the "Columbus"; or. Abandoned In 
the Ice. 

1270 Among the Gnuchos; or, A Yankee Boy In South 

America. 

1271 The Quaker Boy Spy; or, General Washingtons 

Best Aide. 

1272 Cal Carter the Boy Lawyer; or, A Fee of On© 

Million Dollars 

1273 The Board of Trade Boys; or, The Young Graio 

Speculator** of Chicago; 

*274 Haunted; or. The Curse of Gold. 

1275 A Sawdust Prince* or. The Boy Bareback Rider. 
1270 Fred Farrell, the Barkeeper’s Son. (A True Tem¬ 
perance Story). 

1277 The Marked Moccasin; or, Fatidy Ellla’ Card. 

J7S Liberty Hose; or. The Pride of riottsvUln. 

1279 Among the Sun Worshipers; or. Two New York 

Boys in rent. 

1280 Engineer Steve, the Prince of the Roll. 

1281 A Wall Street "Lamb"; or. The Bov Who Broke 

the Broker r. 

1282 Chums; or. The Leaders of Glendale Academy. 

For «alo by all newsdealers, or will be Kent to any 
address on receipt of price, 7c per copy, In money of 
postage stamps, by 

HARRY E. WOLFF, rublinher. Ine., 

186 West 23d Street, New York City 


SCENARIOS 


HOW TO 
WRITE THEM 


Prlee 85 Cent, Per Cop, 


Thl» book contains all the most recent changes In the 
method of construction and submission of scenarios. 
Sixty Lessons, covering every phase of scenario writ¬ 
ing. For sale by all Newsdealer, and Bookstores. 
If you cannot procure a copy, send aa tbe price. 
SC cents, in money or postage stamps, and we will 
mall you one, postage free. Address 
L. 8ENARKN8, 819 Seventh Ave„ New York, N. V. 


Useful, Instructive and Amusing. They Contain 
Valuable Information on Almost Every Subject 

No. 52. MOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and 
bandy little hook, giving the rules and fnll directions 
for playing Euchre, Crihbage, Casslno, Forty-five, 
Bounce, Pedro Satichn, Draw Poker. Auction Pitch, All 
Pours, and many other popular games of cards. 

No. 36. HOW TO I1K.COM E AN KNG1NKKK.—Con¬ 
taining full instructions how to become a locomotive 
engineer; also directions Tor building r model locomo¬ 
tive; together with a full description of everything ua 
engineer should know. 

No. 58 . HOW TO HE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King 
Brady, the well-known detective. In which lie lays 
down sonic valuable rules for beginners, and also re¬ 
lates some adventures of well-known detectives. 

No. DO. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.— 
Containing useful Information regarding the Camera 
and how to work It; also how to make a Photographic 
-Magic Lantern Slides and other Transparencies, Hand¬ 
somely Illustrated. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHTNES. 
—Containing full directions for making electrical ma¬ 
chines, induction coils, dynamos and many novel tova 
to lie worked by electricity. By B. A. R. Bennett. Fuljy 
illustrated. 

No. 65. MULDOON'8 JOKES.— The most original 
joke book ever published, and It is brimful of wit and 
humor. It contains a large collection of songs. Jokes, 
conundrums, etc., of Terrence Mutdoon. the great wit, 
humorist and practical joker of the day. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES. — Containing over 
three hundredinteresting puzzles and conundrums, with 
kc.v to same. A complete hook. Fully illustrated. 

No. Bl. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Con¬ 
taining a large collection of instructive si nil highly 
Binusing electrical tricks, together with illustrations. 
By A. Anderson. 

-Ml. (is. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS. —Con¬ 
taining over one hundred highly nmusing and Instruc¬ 
tive. tricks with chemicals. By A. Anderson Hand¬ 
somely iUustraled 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT-OF-HAND. — Con- 
talnniug over fifty of (ho latest and best tricks used by 
magicians. Also containing the secret of second sight 
Fully illustrated. " 

No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC. TOYS_Containing 

full directions for making Magic Toys and devices of 
many kinds. Fully Illustrated. 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS — 
Containing complete instructions for performing over 
sixty Mechanical Tricks. Fully Illustrated. 

No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS 
—Embracing all of the latest and most deceptive card 
tricks, with illustrations. 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY' 
—Containing full instructions for writing letters on 
almost any subject: also rules for punctuatiou and 
composition, with specimen letters. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES By THE HAND 
—Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of 
lines of the hand, or the secret of palmistry. Also 
the secret of telliug future events by aid of moles 
marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH 
CARDS. — Containing deceptive Card Tricks ns per¬ 
formed by leading conjurers and magicians. Arranged 
for home amusement. Fully illustrated 

No. tin. CIS WILLIAMS' JOKE BOOK.—Containing 
the latest jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this 
world renowned German comedian. Sixtv-four pages- 
handsome colored cover, containing a half-tone photo 
of the author. 

No. 8 >. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the 
most approved methods of reading the lines on tbe 
hand, together with a full explanation of their meaning 
Also explaining phrenology, and the key for telling 
character by tbe bumps on the head. ]ty Leo Hugo 
Koch, A. C. S. Ftillv illustrated. ® 

No. 8S. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable 
and instructive information regarding the science of 
hypnotism. Also explaining the most approved methods 
which are employed by the leading hypnotists of the 
world. By Leo Hugo Koch. A. B. S. 

For sole by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any 
address on receipt of price, 16c. per copy, in 
money or stamps, by 

HARRY E. WOLFF, Publisher, Inc., 

166 West 23d Street, New Yorli 








